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Another 


RED SEAL | 





/HEREVER you see that sign you know that there'll be 

no crawling under tables to disconnect the lamp in order 
to operate your vacuum cleaner . . . no climbing on chairs to 
connect your toaster to a ceiling-fixture. 


“We're buying a home for happiness and comfort! ... For years 
to come!... And, it costs less to buy one that’s properly wired 


to begin with than to re-wire later.” 


Any good electrical contractor can tell you what “Red Seal” 


means to you. Or, if you prefer, write us direct. 


“Electricity Costs so Little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 


“«BUREAU?»> 


SAN FRANCISCO - 447 Sutter Street LOS ANGELES - 610 Cotton Exchange Building 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


OU may not have the publishers 

address conveniently at hand when 
you want it. To conserve some of your 
time the Sierra Educational News has 
compiled a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of school-book publishers who 
want to sell their books to the Califor- 
nia schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


you time and also the time of those 
who place the orders. 


The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News. Further details of 
their publications may be obtained by 
consulting their advertisements in the 
magazine—or write to the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929 


A. B. C.—American Book Co 
Appleton—D. Appleton & Co 
Barnes—A. S. Barnes & Co 
Bradley—Milton Bradley Co 
Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers 
Century—Century Co 
Compton—F, E. Compton & Co 


Cram—Gee. FP; Cram Geis. -cc:... es. 


Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
French—Samuel French 
Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co 
Ginn—Ginn & Co 

Globe—Globe Book Company 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co 

H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Co 
Haylofters—Haylofters Company 
Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman 
Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw Brothers 


Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co.........0.0000....... 


Little—Little, Brown & Co 
Looseleaf—Looseleaf Education, Inc 


Lyons—Lyons & Carnahan............................-.--- 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co............................-.---- 


Merriam—G. & C. Merriam Co.. 
Merrill—Chas, E. Merrill Co 
Nystrom—A, J. Nystrom & Co 
Owen—F. A. Owen Publishing Co 


Putnam—G. P. Putnam’s Sons......................... 


Rand—Rand McNally & Co 


Ronald—Ronald Press Co....00....20...2000.2.2000--20--- 


Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson & Co 


Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn ‘i 


School Arts—School Arts Magazine 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co 
Stanford—Stanford University Press 
Teachers—Teachers Co-operative Center 


Technical—Technical Book Co......................... 


Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co 
Weber—C. F. Weber & Co 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Winston—John C. Winston Co 
World—World Book Co 
Zaner—Zaner-Bloser Co 
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the Department of Educational Travel 







Myrtle Ross Workman 


HE Department of Educational Travel of 

the Sierra Educational News this year rec- 
ognizes a new factor in transportation for the 
school teacher—the airplane. 


Thousands of California teachers have already 
qualified as fledglings—that is, they have been 
in the air for short flights. The story of Mrs. 


PRESENTS 


eacher’”’. . San Diego 


h 





Workman in this issue is to hearten these 
fledglings and others who are yet earth-bound 
so they may take longer flights. Soon we hope 
to have Los Angeles teachers week-ending in 
San Francisco and vice-versa. The two cities 
are only three hours apart now. 

And the cost—a mere bagatelle. 


CALIFORNIA school teacher is 
A making a distinguished record as 
an aviator. Mrs. Myrtle Ross Workman, 
who recently graduated from the San 
Diego State Teachers College, has many 
hours of flying instruction to her credit, 
and has completed a course in aeronautical 
meteorology under Dean Blake at San 
Diego. 

Mrs. Workman is known in Southern 
California as the “Flying School-teacher’’. 
Recently she was awarded one of tl 
Alexander Eaglerock Scholarships offered 
to college students of the United States 
for the best paper on aviation. The con 
test was for the promotion of “air-mind 
edness”. 


an 
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Her prize-winning contribution 
entitled “An Aviation Project”. 


was 
It was 
declared by the judges to be ideal and was 
an outlined plan of a high school aero- 
nautic teaching project. In it she stated 
that “a new era in transportation has 
dawned. The training and directing of 
the ever-growing interests and activities 
of youth in the great field of aviation will 
have a far-reaching influence on the 
world, keeping pace with ‘the industry 
that flies’ ”’. 

Mrs. Workman was given the terri- 
torial.award, July 21, 1929, a $300 flying 
course at the Aero Corporation School 
of Los Angeles. She was also the highest- 
ranking contestant from California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Western Texas 
for the major award, a standard-equipped 
Eaglerock airplane. 

She is the mother of a 7-year-old son, 
is a certified Red Cross life-saver, a poet 
and a radio entertainer. She “belongs” to 
San Diego county and is now teaching in 
the San Diego city schools. 

“I look forward to the time” she said, 
“when our 


school children will ‘fly 


through geography’. Well - organized 
teaching projects will correlate the study 
of geography with aviation. We will use 
the magnificent interest of our young 
people in aviation for the promotion of 
better citizenship.” 

. a 


Geneva Visitors 


Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, associate dean of th 
University of California, returned in August 
from a four months’ sojourn in Europe, wher. 
he studied problems of aviation. Dr. Woods was 
present at the opening of the World Conference 
at Geneva, and accompanied Dr. Fred M. 
Hunter, formerly of Oakland, to the meeting. 

* * * 


San Francisco Teachers at Geneva 
Among the San Francisco teachers who 
attended the World Federation of Education 
\ssociations at Geneva this summer were Etta 
lessmer, Lucy Cotrel, William J. Drew, Viva 
Dres, Mrs. Alice Wilson, Mabel Ellis, Mrs. 
\lice McCoy and Miriam D. Eisner. 
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Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 
Garage 
in 
Connec- 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.’s 20 Hotels in the Midde West and Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.,. and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 





| Great Northern Hotel — 


, State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Would you like to explore the 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS 


BY MAIL 
WITH A NATURE GUIDE AND PHOTOGRAPHER? 


Write for further information to 


Cc. EDWARD GRAVES, Secretary 


Friends of the Westerr. Mountains Arcata, CALIFORNIA 


EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


By booking your friends on the foremost student tours. Over 
200 all-expense tours to select from inec'uding 37-day tour 
$295, special Passion Play of 1930 tour, Holy Land cruises, 
| 57-day tour $495, Bermuda 13 days $106. Exclusive territory. 
Most liberal commissions in travel and cash, 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

| 154 BOYLSTON STREET 





For 17 Years Making 
Diplomas Announcements 


Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 Maple Avenue 


Los Angeles | 
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RESOURCES OVER 45 MILLION DOLLARS 
Re EH Te Ts a a a a eT 





You wouldn't take even a short motor trip without a 
spare tire or two. 

You can’t tell when you will need a spare tire or 
spare dollars. 

Is too much of your capital tied up in equities and 
securities that you cannot convert into cash without 
trouble and loss? 

Many people with other investments carry a store of 
spare dollars at Pacific States Savings where they are 
readily available without loss of principal (we have 
always waived our legal right to 30 days’ notice of 
withdrawal and paid out customers’ funds immedi- 
ately upon request.) 

Your spare dollars at Pacific States Savings are not 
only safe beyond question—and liquid to a high de- 
gree—but probably productive of a more attractive 
interest than most of your other investments. 


I'7 Offices EARN 6% ON SAVINGS— Interest paid when 
lo SC7IVE desired on the exact semi-annual dates you select 


Or it may be left to compound semi-annually. 






California 


P 


ACIFIC STATES 
SAVINGS cod daar Compory 


SIXTH LARGEST in the NATION 


EST. 


_ 


SEND THIS COUPON to Paciric States Savincs and Loan Company, 745 Market Street. 


San Francisco, or 601 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, for booklet describing its 6% facilities and 
latest Statement of Condition. No salesman will call. 


Name 2 . Address.................. 


SN. 60 


SERVING 58 THOUSAND SAVERS 
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Placement Service for Teachers 


HE California Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the benefit 

a} Of all school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are seek- 

ing qualified teachers, and for all members of the Association. Hundreds of 

teachers are placed annually by this service. Members are entitled to register 

(without charge) for placement. The Berkeley office is at 2163 Center Street; 
hone THornwall 5600. 


The Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of 
F. L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the Southern Section. 
Teachers interested in placement in Southern California should register in the Los Angeles 
office—732 I. N. Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets ; phone TRinity 1558. 








Stanford University: Alma Mater 
Hail,Stanford,Hail 

































































































: Stanford Hymn 
Words by A.W.SMITH 
5 Word 
= 
5 
1.Where the rojl- ing foot-hills rise Up towards moun- tains high - er 
2. Ten-der vis-tas ev-er new Throughthe arch - es meet the eyes, 
3. When the moon-light bathd ar - cade Stands in ev - ‘ning calns —__ 
en ne nerea = 
——— a J 
t ses Fv vs - F es Seago” 
; Where at eve the Coast range lies In the sun- set Pe ee 
Where the red roofs rim the blue Of the sun-steeped skies —— | 
When the light wind half a - fraid Whis- pers in the palms, — iG 
. x 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ Flush- ing deep and - in Here we raise our voic- es hail-ing iy 
Flecked with cloud-lets sail - ing Here we raise our voic-es  hail-ing 
: Far off swell-ing, fail - ing; Stu-dent voice - es glad are hail-ing 
j 
© 
zi 
3 - 
‘ From the foot-hills to 
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Hail, Stan - ford Hail, Hail, Stan - ford Hail. 
a e s “ ge 
iidlisates = > te iainsiataieainc *o 


Reproduced from ‘‘Stanford Songs’’, by courtesy of the Stanford Book Store 





Pomona College: Alma Mater 


Hail! Pomona! Hail! 


Adapted from 
Words and Music by R. N. LOUCKS Ex.-’13 Arrangement by ELLEN SHRODE ’14 


y With dignity — ote ‘ Pe 
es fen a. oeraaoennea areca 
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Hail! Po-mo-na! Hail! We thy sons and daugh-ters sing Prais-es 
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of thy name, Prais-es of thy fame, ’Till the heav’ns a-bove shall ring—To the 




















Po - mo - ng; Al- ma Ma-ter! hail to thee!— To the 
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spir - it true of the White and Blue, We will hail, Po-mo - na, hail. 
| 2 = ao #& #:- fs ff 2. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Pomona College Alumni Association, from t 
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The Love of the Game 


{= —] HE opening season of a new school year is with us. “The love of 


\ 


$Z| the game” is what keeps most of us happy and successful in our 
S| noble work. 





The State Department of Education is happy to extend a greeting 
= to all teachers and school officers at this time. We hope that many 
relationships, experiences, and-circumstances arrange themselves in the life 
of each one who is associated with education in California this year so that 
“the love of the game” is more fervent than ever before. 


These things, I hold, are truly essential in the experience of every teacher, 
if richly that teacher is to enjoy the endowments of a teacher’s life. 


A happy year of professional association with fellow teachers, townsfolk, 
parents, and school officials. 


Vigorous health, with opportunity for recuperative play, relaxation, and 


Extensive contact with inspirational thought and leadership, constructive 
supervision and rich aids in times of difficulty. 

A guiding spirit of humanitarianism. 

The important moments of life are the great moments of fine human 
relationship. Let us always remember that the world is looking for people 
who are good to live with, who are happy, and who bring happiness to others, 
who have an interest in honest work, who do a few simple, important things 
well and who glory in a well trained and frequently exercised mind. 


May we help one another much, always understanding and always work- 
ing for the advancement of childhood. 


A happy year ahead. 
Cordially yours, 
VIERLING KERSEY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Sacramento. 
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News 


World Federation of Education Associations 


ALBERT F, VANDEGRIFT 
Head of Mathematics Department, Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


HE third biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations was held, July 25 to August 4, 
at Geneva. About 3000 delegates and 
representatives were present from 63 
nations. In many cases the represen- 
tatives were the ministers of education in their 
respective countries. 

The Federation was organized in July 1923 at 
San Francisco under the general direction of 
our National Education Association, with Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Maine, as president. In 1925, the first 
regular meeting was held at Edinburgh and the 
second biennial conference was held in Toronto 
1 1927. 

Since the organization of the Federation, Dr. 
Thomas has served as president and the re- 
markable growth and progress of the Federa- 
tion are largely due to his splendid administra- 
tion of the general plans. 

In Geneva, the general sessions were held in 
the Palace of Expositions. Neighboring halls 
were used for the many section meetings. The 
halls were easy of approach and centrally lo- 
cated for the conferences. 

Geneva is a city of charm and beauty situated 
at extreme western end of Lake Geneva, with 
Mt. Blanc in a picturesque background. 

The opening day, July 25, was given over to 
registration, meeting of directors, and an in- 
formal gathering of delegates. The second day, 
Professor Gilbert Murray of England delivered 
an able address on “The International Aspect of 
Education.” He pointed out the common needs 
in various educational systems, and stressed the 
importance of an international attitude in our 
general thinking. 

Other addresses of note at the general ses- 
sions were “Labor and Education” by M. Albert 
Thomas of Switzerland, “Dante as Schoolmas- 
ter” by Professor Arcari of Germany, “The Cor- 
relation of Vocational Training with General 
Culture” by Frank Gertrude Bauner and “The 
Educational Systems of East and West and 
What They Can Learn from Each Other” by 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia University. 

Dr. Monroe’s address was the closing one of 
the Federation and was considered by many 
delegates as the outstanding address of the 
conference. Dr. Monroe showed his wide know]- 
edge of international needs and the press of 


Geneva commented very favorably on his 
address. 

The section meetings were many and varied, 
there being nineteen departments offering 
much of interest. The sections were: home and 
school; health education; 
teachers associations; 


(subdivided in 


practical education; 
international goodwill 
three parts,—preparation of 
teachers; goodwill in the schools, and interna- 
tional co-operation); behavior and the problem 
child; rural life and rural education; pre-school 
child; social adjustment through education; 
education and the press; international aspects of 
library service; from school to labor; elemen- 
tary education; secondary education; colleges 
and universities; adult education; and illiteracy. 
It can be seen from the topics above listed what 
a rich field of educational investigation was 
covered. 

In the section International Co-operation and 
Goodwill, Miss Evaline Dowling of Los An- 
geles gave an address on “Enlarged Boundaries’: 
In the section “Social Adjustment Through Ed- 
ucation”, Miss Eva M. Jessup of Los Angeles 
spoke on “Research in Commercial Education”. 
Dr. H. B. Wilson, director of the Junior Red 
Cross, gave an address on the work of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross in America. Dr. P. P. Claxton of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, spoke on “Rural Life and 
Education”. 

There were many exhibits of interest, among 
which were those of the Junior Red Cross, Girl 
Guides, League of Nations, World’s Y. M. C. A., 
Humane Education, International School of 
Geneva, Save the Children Union, and Women’s 
League for Peace. 

The Herman-Jordan committees met daily as 
the plan proposed by Herman-Jordan is the pro- 
gram of the Federation. These committees work 
in five divisions: education for peace; teaching 
of history and patriotism; international athletic 
sports; military education and preparedness; 
general machinery for international co-operation. 
Much progress has been made in various coun- 
tries of the world. The reports show the prog- 
ress being made in educational work toward 
a better spirit of international co-operation and 
goodwill. 

Thursday, August 1, was given over to excur- 
sions. Nearly a thousand delegates enjoyed a 
boat ride to Montreux on Lake Geneva and a 
most interesting tour of the Castle of Chillon. 
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There were many festivals and pageants given 
for the delegates. Special festivities were held on 
August 1 to celebrate Switzerland’s birthday. 
The Pestalozzi play was presented on August 2. 
The Sokol festivities of Prague were presented 
on Monday afternoon. 

The concluding session was held Saturday 
morning, August 3, with a general session of 
all delegates. A happy spirit of “Auld Lang 
Syne” filling the great assembly. 


One very special feature of the Federation 
was the helpful attitude of the Geneva press 
toward the work and aims of the conference. 
Attention was called daily to the work of the 
Federation and appeals were made to promote 
a spirit of closer international co-operation and 
goodwill. 


One editorial in particular made a strong plea 
that we give international thinking as high a 
place in our lives as we do mechanical progress. 
Dr. A. O. Thomas was highly commended for 
his splendid handling of the general sessions and 
the spirit of good humor which he displayed at 
all times. 

Much credit for the correctness of all clerical 
details is due Mr. Charles H. Williams of 
Columbia, Missouri, who has served as secretary 
since the organization of the Federation. Mr. 
E. A. Hardy of Toronto, Canada, is treasurer of 
the Federation. 


The California Teachers Association was well 
represented at the Federation, there being pres- 
ent Mr. George C. Bush, member of the Board 
of Directors C. T. A.; Misses Adele Humphrey, 
Evaline Dowling, Eva M. Jessup, Christine Ja- 
cobsen, Mrs. Esther Shafer, Mrs. Beulah Coley, 
Mrs. Nada B. White, Mrs. Belle Stever and Mr 
A. B. Hancock. 


cd * * 
S. M. Chaney 
In Appreciation of Faithful Service 


AM CHANEY, manager of the California 
Oe reachers Association Placement Bureau, 
passed away at his home in Berkeley, Friday, 
September 6, 1929. Mr. Chaney spent Thursday 
evening with Horace Rebok, secretary of the 
California Society for the Study of Secondary 
Education. He was apparently in good physical 
condition when he left Mr. Rebok at 9:20. 

He did not appear at the office Friday morning. 
A search was made which resulted in finding him 
in bed, peacefully sleeping the long, long sleep. 
His position indicated that he had passed on 
without a struggle. An autopsy revealed the fact 
that valvular heart trouble had caused his death. 


News 


The funeral was held Tuesday morning and 
the wealth of floral offerings bespoke the love 
and esteem in which he was held. Interment was 
in Sunset Memorial Park, Berkeley, where all 


i 


Sam M. Chaney 


that was mortal of this man, who had been oi 
such service to the boys and girls and to the 
teachers of the state, was laid to rest on a beau 
tiful hillside overlooking the Golden Gate. 

Samuel Marshall Chaney was born in Illin 
61 years ago. He was educated in the schools oi 
his native state, and as a youth decided that 
teaching should be his life work. He taught in 
Idaho and Washington before coming to this 
state. 

Thirty-four years ago he came to California. He 
first taught in the White Bank school of Glenn 
County where he was employed for eight years 


He then spent four years in the principalship oi 
the Artois school in the same county. In 1906 he 
was the successful candidate for County Supe: 
intendent of Glenn County and assumed offi 
January I, 1907. 


For 20 years Mr. Chaney gave his heart and his 
strength to the schools of Glenn County. He knew 
every boy and girl, every father and mother « 
Glenn County. 
schools. 


He placed the teachers in tl 
He supervised instruction. He inte: 
preted school law. He prepared courses of study 
that would best suit the needs of his section. 
Sam Chaney always radiated good cheer. H 
knew the conditions in the home life of his peop! 
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and was a father confessor for the youth of 
Glenn County. His home was in Willows where 
he resided with his wife and two children and 
where he also cared for his aged mother. Ten 
years ago Mrs. Chaney was taken. Later both 
his son and daughter were married and left home. 

He declined to run for office in 1926 and on 
January I, 1927, relinquished the position which 
he had held so creditably for 20 years. 

Just at that time L. P. Farris, who had been 
unusually successful in his conduct of the affairs 
of the California Teachers Association Placement 
Bureau at Berkeley, decided that he would give 
all of his time to his work in the Oakland City 
school system so submitted his resignation. Know- 
ing Mr. Farris’ reason for leaving the work, the 
Board of Directors respected his wishes and 
asked Mr. Chaney to take over the place as a full- 
time position. 

Mr. Chaney accepted and moved to Berkeley 
with his mother. Last year at the age of 95 she 
was taken from him. His work engrossed his 
attention and during the years he gave a fine 
account of his stewardship. 

As county superintendent of the Glenn County 
schools Mr. Chaney assisted in every activity that 
looked toward the advancement of his part of the 
state. He was particularly active in the California 
Teachers Association and besides serving as pres- 
ident of the Northern Section, he was for many 
years a member of the State Council of Educa- 
tion and also of the Board of Directors of the 
Association. 

His intimate acquaintance with school people 
and educational officials was such that he was 
able to advise and assist in the selection of ad- 
ministrators and teachers when changes were 
made. He was sympathetic, and a teacher in real 
need of a position caused him to work particularly 
hard in her behalf. 

Sam Chaney was all that a Christian gentleman 
should be, kindly, courteous, affable and honest. 
He did a wonderfully fine piece of work in the 
schools of the state. He conducted all of his 
private affairs honorably. He served willingly 
where service was needed. California has been 
benefited by having had Sam Chaney as a citizen 
and teacher,—Roy W. CLoup. 


AM CHANEY is no more. A prince in Israel 

has fallen. One who was ever a friend of the 
teacher and of the boys and girls has graduated 
from the school of this life and has passed into 
eternity. His death came without warning to his 
scores of friends who shall mourn his loss and 
miss his kindly face and his genial smile and 
ready word of cheer. California has been the 
richer by his many years of service and the world 
will be the poorer by his sudden departure. 


His leadership in Northern California meant 
much to the cause of education as he was recog- 
nized as an authority along many lines of school 
activities. The writer came into close relations 
with him as one of the executive officers of the 
Northern Association, and held him in high 
esteem. And now he is gone. Let us profit by his 
life of service, a devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion and follow in his footsteps onward and 
upward. 


Would that there were more like Sam Chaney 
in every walk of life, for then this world would 
be a better place in which to live and the reign 
of the Prince of Peace would be far closer to 
realization. Farwell, Sam—J. D. Sweeney, 


Treasurer and ex-President of Northern Section 
C. T. A. 


. M. CHANEY was indeed a friend of the 

teachers and a friend of education in Califor- 
nia, such as we seldom meet. His life was one of 
continuous service to boys and girls and men and 
women wherever he chanced to be. He was so 
thoughtful of others, so sweet tempered, so will- 
ing to do not only the task that was allotted to 
him to perform, but more and more other acts 
of kindness and service that would lighten the 
burdens of mankind. 


Sam Chaney is gone, but the service he rendered 
us here in California will remain as a monument 
to his memory. We can say of him as did Mathew 
Arnold of his father in Rugby Chapel: 

But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, My father, alone 
Conquered and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die, 
Still thou turnedist, and still 
Beckonedist the tremblor, and still 
Gaveist the weary thy hand. 


In the many educational battles we grew weary 
and were often downhearted, ready to give in to 
the opposing forces, the enemies of education, in 
the Legislature and elsewhere, but Sam Chaney 
ever 


“Beckonedist” onward and upward, he 
Filled “up the gaps in our files 
Strengthen’d the wavering line,” 


and as a result of it the children of California 
now have as their birthright an educational op- 
portunity unsurpassed by the children of any state 
in this Union. Sam Chaney along with our other 
educational leaders will long be remembered for 
what he has done—V. R. Berieu, Principal, 
Gustine Union High School. 
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Changes of Principals in Los Angeles City 
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First Honors for La Crescenta o 

dati 

The first 100 per cent school enrolled in the California Teachers Asso- Agi 

nia . = ; ‘i , . oa : bee 

ciation for 1930 was received from Guy A. Weakley, district superintendent 7 

and principal of the La Crescenta school. The fees for the 29 teachers employed kne 
were sent to F. L. Thurston, Southern Section secretary, on September 16. 
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Robert Gordon Sproul 


The Next President of the University of 

California 
BALDWIN M. Woops 
Associate Dean of the University 
Note: Robert Gordon Sproul was 
elected President of the University of California, 
effective July 1,1930,at the meeting of the Regents 
on June 11, 1929. This action followed the 
announcement by President Campbell at the 
alumni luncheon on Commencement Day, May 15, 
that he purposed to retire from the active service 
of the University at the close of the current 
academic year 1929-30. Many of the teachers of 
the State know Dr. Sproul; all will be inter- 
ested in the qualities which he will bring to his 
new task. 


BRIEF review of the education of Robert 
A Gordon Sproul, President-elect of the Uni- 
versity of California, shows his formal training 
to have been received wholly in public institu- 
tions of California. A graduate of the Mission 
High School of San Francisco in 1907, he en- 
tered the University of California in 1909 and 
was graduated from the College of Civil Engi- 
neering with the degree of B. S. in 1913. 

With the year following 
graduation, he has since been continuously in 
the service of the University. He became cashier 
in 1914 and rose rapidly to his present position 
through the offices of Assistant to the Comp- 
troller, Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Regents, Comptroller, Land Agent, 
and Secretary of the Regents, to which was 
added the title of Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity in 1925. President of the 
University finds him 38 years of age, the young- 
est president that the University has had. 

An important duty that has fallen to his posi- 
tion :n recent years has been that of presenting 
the needs of the University to the State Legis- 
lature at its regular biennial sessions. As a result 
of the presentations so made and in recognition 
of his knowledge of University matters, he was 
appointed by former Governor Stephens as a 
member of the Commission on Agricultural Edu- 
cation, a commission instructed to investigate 
the relation of the College of Agriculture to the 
University. Dr. Sproul rendered highly im- 
portant service on this body, whose recommen- 
dation for continued operation of the College of 
Agriculture as a part of the State University has 
been adopted as policy by the State. 

The President-elect of the University is well 
known for his The community in 
which he lives, as well as the University, has 
grown accustomed to calling him for self-sac- 
rificing services. For three years he was Presi- 
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Robert Gordon Sproul 


dent of the Community Chest of Berkeley, a 
position requiring tact and sympathy as well as 
force and efficiency. At different times he has 
been or now is, President of the 
cil, Boy America, director of the 
University Y. M. C. A., treasurer of the Califor- 
nia Alumni Association, treasurer of Save the 
Redwoods His 
assume obligations of service has been so great 
that some of his friends have been obliged to 


3erkeley Coun- 
Scouts of 


League, etc. willingness to 


organize on certain occasions to protect him 
from being overwhelmed with such tasks. 
From his administration of the duties of his 
office as Vice-President and Comptroller of the 
University, from his labors on athletic and stu- 
dent councils, and from his experience in com- 
munity enterprises, Dr. Sproul has acquired a 
reputation for fairness and constructive optim- 
ism. His contribution to 


one of good 


any conference is 


cheer, even when it is neces- 





sary to 
ation. 


disapprove projects under consider- 
Faith in the University and its future is 
with him an axiom of life. 

The great vitality which has characterized 
presidents of the University is repeated in the 
president-elect. Benjamin Ide Wheeler had a 
strenuous term of office covering a 20-year 
period of great expansion of the University, 
throughout which he lived an abundant life. 
David Prescott Barrows continually exhibited in 
office the energy and devotion which had char- 
acterized his army service during the World 
War. William Wallace Campbell has seemed to 
thrive on 12 to 15-hour days, filled with the 
widest imaginable variety of tasks. 


Robert Gordon Sproul, likewise, is known for 
his ability to work and his power to organize 
the work of others. He is recognized by his 
springy stride, his resonant voice and his spon- 
taneous laughter. No statement would be com- 
plete without specific mention of his famous 
voice and its carrying power. Some persons now 
fear that the acoustics of Harmon Gymnasium 
will seem so good when he conducts University 
meetings that the University will be robbed of 
one important reason for replacement of the 
building. 

Dr. Sproul’s life has been an intense one. 
So it is but natural that he should ask for an 
opportunity to prepare through travel, observa- 
tion, and reflection for his coming tasks. He 
has received from the Regents a formal leave of 
absence from September 15 to March 15 of this 
academic year, much of which will be spent in 
the eastern part of the United States. 


On assuming the duties of his high office, he 
will doubtless desire to ask that support of the 
teachers and administrators of public education 
in the State without which the University of 
California cannot fulfill its purposes as the cap- 
stone of California’s public educational system. 


* * * 


Supervision in High Schools 


URING the last few months I have read sev- 

eral books of educational interest. One that 
has been written in a field not heretofore cov- 
ered adequately in educational literature is Uhl’s 
“Supervision of Secondary Subjects’, published 
by Appleton. 

For a long time I have been asked to recom- 
mend material that might be useful to heads of 
departments in high schools. You know we are 
attempting to make our high school department 
heads responsible, as far as possible, for the 
supervision of teaching in their own depart- 
ments. 

This particular book seems to me to be dis- 
tinctly valuable for department heads in high 
schools.—Arthur Gould, assistant superintendent 
of schools, City of Los Angeles. 
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Apportionment of School Funds 
ONORABLE Vierling Kersey, State Super 
tendent of Public Instruction, made | 

September 10) the first apportionment of stat; 
school funds for the present school year. 

The notice of apportionment contains sor 
extremely interesting figures. The basis of the 
distribution of elementary monies was,—(1) $700 
for each “teacher unit” and (2) an apportion- 
ment of one-half the excess cost of educating 
physically-handicapped children. 

The average daily attendance (1928-1929) in 
California in the elementary schools allows 22,- 
133 teachers, eight of whom are in the state 
migratory schools. $15,493,100 was allowed « 
the “teacher unit’, while $105,314.50 was con- 
tributed for the physically-handicapped, making 
a grand total for the elementary schools of 
$15,598,414.50. 

The apportionment for secendary schools 
allowed $550 for each year of the four-year high 
school course maintained in each four-year high 
school, including both junior and senior high 
schools. It also allowed a bonus provided by 
law for special day and evening classes, and for 
compulsory part-time classes for minors under 
18 years of age. 

The number of secondary schools receiving 
apportionment in the above classes was 500. The 
total amount apportioned for secondary educa- 
tion was $1,175,642.67. Of this amount $827,200 
was apportioned on the regular basis, $275,300 
for the special day and evening classes, 
$62,300 for compulsory part-time education. 

The regular amount paid for junior college 
districts was $2000 for each of the 16 regular 
district junior colleges, and $469,170 for the 7218 
students in average daily attendance at $65 each, 
making a total of $501,170. The amount for the 
junior colleges is received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment from rents for mineral and timber 
lands, and other funds of a similar nature. 

The entire amount apportioned to the three 
branches of California’s public school 
was $17,275,227.17. 

The second apportionment of state school 
funds will be made some time during February 
1930, and will be apportioned on the 
daily attendance” basis. 

* 7 7” 

Childhood Education is the journal of the 
International Kindergarten Union. Mrs. Eugenia 
West Jones, prominent Los Angeles kinder- 
garten, is a member of the advertising com- 
mittee. 

This valuable journal is read by thousands of 
nursery school teachers, kindergarteners and 
primary teachers and provides a medium for 
bringing to their attention the equipment 
various accessories necessary 
tional work. 

It is the official journal of the Internationa! 
Kindergarten Union, associated with the Na- 
tional Council of Primary Education and the 
National Committee on Nursery Schools. It be- 
longs to those organizations. 

. 2 * 

California leads in the establishment of county 
libraries, 46 out of its 58 counties having this 
service, which is carried on through 4068 
branches and 2411 schools. 


and 


system 
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Progress in California City Schools 


Herewith are given progress reports from several of California’s largest city public 
schoosi systems——San Diego, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland —Ed 


Progress Report From San Diego 


WALTER R. HEPNER 

Superintendent of San Diego City Schools 

AST year in San Diego our total enrollment 
Rees of part-time and night-schools) 
was 25,902. Including all departments the en- 
rollment was 31,859. Our growth in enrollment 
during the last five years has been at the rate 
of approximately 2000 pupils per year. The 
total educational staff which handled children 
enrolled in the day schools last year was 789, 
and including all departments the staff num- 
bered 877. This number will be increased by 
approximately 25 this year. 

We have been busily engaged during the past 
14 months in purchasing new sites and planning 
and constructing new additions and new build- 
ings for which provision was made in the bond 
$2,325,000 voted in May, 1928. Our 
new holdings include additions to one junior 
high school site and to nine elementary sites, 
four elementary sites, one junior high school 
site, one senior high school site, and the San 
Diego State College site with its buildings which 
when remodeled will house both an elementary 
and a junior high school in 1930. 

We have 16 building extensions either occu- 
pied or nearing completion. In addition, four 
new $150,000 elementary schools, the San Diego 
High School gymnasium, and the Point Loma 
Junior-Senior High School auditorium and 
shops, are either in the process of construction 
or are out for bids. Contracts have just been 
let for the new $435,000 Herbert Hoover High 
School in East San Diego, and for the new $50,- 
000 Part-Time High School. 

Among the extensions in our education ser- 
are: 

I. Additions to the Supervisory Staff 

1. Through a co-operative 
the Neighborhood 
its Director, will 
staff as 


issue of 


vice 


arrangement with 
House, Mrs. Lenore Panunzio, 
member 
Immigrant 


half-time 
Supervisor of 


become a 
of our Edu- 
cation. 

2. The co-ordination of those phases of educa- 
tion which contribute to vocational adjustment, 
and to an improved articulation of the school 
program with the community needs, calls for a 
Director of Co-ordination and Continuation Edu- 
cation, whose responsibilities include the general 
supervision 

a. Trade and Industrial Education. 

b. Commercial Education 

ec. Adult Education 


d. Part-Time or Continuation Education 

e. Placement Service 

f. Counseling as it affects the vocational ad- 
justment of pupils who do not plan to continue 
their formal education in college. 

Mr. Eliot F. Landon will serve as our Direc- 
tor. He comes to us from a responsible position 
in the State Department of Education, where he 
has served as District Supervisor of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation. 

II. More adequate provisions for special edu- 
cation have been arranged as follows: 

1. A Home Teacher for Physically Handicapped 

2. A Teacher for Speech Correction Work 

3. A second Detention Home class 

4. Four additional Sub-standard Groups in Jun- 
ior High Schools. 

. An increase of our Visiting Teacher Staff to 

three members 

. One additional nurse 
7. Three additional half-time Home Teachers fo1 

Immigrant Education 
s. A teacher for the Hard of Hearing 

. Part-time museum teacher. 

III. Group Piano Instructions. This service 
will be offered to elementary school pupils in 
40-minute periods before and after school in 
groups of less than 12 at a personal cost to each 
pupil of 20 cents per lesson. 

Our two chief emphases during the year will be 
placed upon extension and co-ordination of the 
counseling program and upon the supervisory 
functions of principals. 

ee Se 
Long Beach Advancements 
Emit LANGE 
Director of Curriculum 


Wie Superintendent W. L. Stephens at 
the helm of the eighteenth year, the 
Long Beach City Schools opened on September 
16 with an enrollment of 24,598 which repre- 
sents an increase of 2072 over the opening en- 
rollment of 1928. The junior college enrollment 
is already 1200 which 
increase over 1928 of more than 40 per cent. 
The educational staff numbers 1055 persons in 
cluding 976 teachers and 79 
administrative officers. 


above represents an 


supervisory and 
All members of the cen- 
tral administrative staff are now housed in one 
of the finest school administration buildings in 
the United States. 

Of the proceeds from the sale of $2,150,000 
worth of bonds voted in March, 1928, approxi- 
mately $300,000 will be expended for new sites, 
and $1,850,000 in the construction of six new 
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school plants and in additions or replacements 
at 11 existing plants. The individual costs of 
new plants will range from $44,000 to $300,000 
and for additions or replacements from $10,000 
to $120,000 6000 addi- 
tional pupils can be accommodated when the 
present building program is completed. 


each. Approximately 


New features for this school year include: 
Stephens College Experiment 
The junior college is co-operating with 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, through 
an exchange of professors. 
Guidance Program 

An extensive study during the past school 
year has resulted in the expansion of the guid- 
ance program through the employment of a 
supervisor of counselors, a visiting teacher, and 
several additional counselors. 

Revised Courses of Study 

Revised courses of study have been installed 
in Social Studies, Arithmetic, Character Educa- 
tion, Health Education, Art, and Library Read- 
ing in the elementary schools; Home Making 
and “Z’’ Mathematics in the junior high schools; 
and Health Education, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology in the senior high schools. 

Aviation Course 

An aviation ground school has been opened 

at the Woodrow Wilson High School. 


Playground and Recreation Program 
A co-ordinated and Recreation 
Program is being co-operatively directed and 
financed by 


Playground 


the schools and the municipality. 
The Director of Health and Physical Education 
in the city schools is the co-ordinating director. 
Cafeteria Operation 

Cafeterias are now operated by the Board oi 
Education through a standing committee com- 
posed of the president of the board, the director 
of business administration and the purchasing 
agent. A supervisor of cafeterias is in immediate 
charge—Emit Lance, Director of Curriculum. 
* * * 


Growth in Los Angeles 
7. report of the Los Angeles city school 
district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, has just been issued. It contains interest- 
ing information concerning the largest school 
system of the state of California. 

The percentage of increase in average daily 
attendance for the past year is the smallest 
during any of the last 10 years. The elementary 
and secondary schools each show an increase, 
but a slight was evidenced in the 
kindergaften over the attendance of last year. 
The small increase and decrease were caused by 


decrease 


the influenza epidemic during November and 
December, 1928, which very materially lowered 
the attendance in all of the Los Angeles cit) 
schools. 

The Los Angeles department is under th: 
immediate direction of a Board of Education of 
seven members. J. L. Van Norman is president 
and William A. Sheldon is secretary. There are 
three women and four men on the Board. 

The administrative branch is under the direct 
supervision of Frank A. Bouelle, superintendent. 
Assisting him in this branch are one deputy 
superintendent, 10 assistant superintendents, one 
auditor and one business manager. 

The value of the lands, building and equip- 
ment is $112,774,593.16. The total expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1929, were: 
Elementary general... 
Elementary capital outlay... 
Kindergarten general.. 

High school general........ 
High school capital outlay 


$17,907,116 
3,738,870.6: 

1,593,776. 

17,267,663. 


505,503. 
Total expenditures.............................. $41,012,930.: 


The average daily attendance in the elemen- 
tary department was 116,316. The average daily 
attendance in the secondary schools was 72,267, 
and for the kindergarten was 13,699, making 
a total of 202,282. 


The per capita expense of education was: 
Elementary 

capita cost 
All other per capita expense 

cluding capital outlay) 


expense of instruction per 


Total per capita cost, elementary............ $120.95 
Expense per capita of instruction, 
ondary ies cae 
All other per capita expense (not ineclud- 

ing capital outlay)............... : 


sec- 


$181.49 
The number of principals and teachers em- 


ployed and the average pupils per teacher are 
as follows: 


Total per capita cost, secondary 


Secondary 
Av. pupils 

Teach- per 

cipals ers 


Prin- 
Classification teacher 


Vacation schools ................ 30 458 25 
Special division .-............... 23 19 
Evening high schools...... 40 558 
Physically handicapped .. 1 12 
Citizenship (special day 

and evening) aes 10 
Trade (Frank Wiggins) ‘ 63 
Part-time (Metropolitan) 
Senior high schools 
Combined junior and sen- 

ior high schools 
Junior high schools 
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Elementary and Kindergarten 
Vacation ae ae 707 
Special fields won. Oe 122 
Total elementary . 314 4395 


514 
secondary 
Llementary 
Secondary 
Elementary 


principals 
principals 


Total 10,429 

Comparing the complete returns on school 
enrollment for the first day, September 10, with 
those for the first day last year, an increas: 
of 11,533 is shown. The total for 1928 was 
209,300, while that of September 10 was 220,833. 

In the 296 elementary schools the registration 
134,605, a gain of 6000 over last year. 
Junior high schools enrolled 29,132 in the 23 
schools, a gain of 1560. 


was 


In the 31 senior high 
schools 46,698 students registered, as against 
43,521 last year; an increase of 3000. Evening 
high schools, of which there are 34, showed a 
registration of 9428. This total was slightly less 
than the enrollment last year. 

Registration at the Junior College totaled 970 
although 1776 students filed applications fo: 
admission. A part of this decrease was due io 
various causes, among them the inability to meet 
the nominal entrance fees. 


* * * 


San Francisco Strides Ahead 

HE following facts concerning the San 
"Rectan public schools are submitted by 

Dr. J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools. 
The new school buildings that have been or will 
be occupied during the year with their costs are. 
San Miguel Elementary... $130,000 
120,000 
240,000 
130,000 
400,00 ) 


Geary Elementary 
Winfield Scott Elementary 
Addition to Polytechnic High 
Addition to Balboa High 
The Harrison School building has been 
modified and an addition built as a 
warehouse. Cost of the new work 100,009 
There are now under construction the 
Park-Presidio Junior High School. 
Roosevelt Junior High 


. 800,000 
. 700,009 
and contracts will be let during the year for the 
Aptos Junior High School $700,000 
Third addition to the Balboa High . 600,00 ) 
Addition to Francisco Junior High 175,000 
There are 69 kindergartens with an enroll- 
ment of 5685; 92 elementary schools with an 
enrollment of 52,435; 9 junior high schools with 
an enrollment of 8013; 7 day high schools with 
an enrollment of 13,543; 4 evening high schools 
that enrolled last year 16,432 pupils;the Part-Time 
School has an enrollment of 6789. Approximately 
2800 teachers and instructors are employed. 


News 


Oakland Grows Mightily 
Wittarp E. Givens 
Superintendent of Schools 


AKLAND public schools opened August 
12 with an enrollment the first week of 
50,848—49,025 in the day schools and 1823 in 


the evening schools. An staff of 


1850 is employed to care for this enrollment. 


educational 


Three new school buildings are being opened 
this year, two new junior high schools and one 
senior high school. The Bret Harte Junior High 
in East Oakland a floor 31,519 
feet comprising 17 which 
accommodate 585 pupils. The site cost $18,000 
the building $116,398.71. The Herbert Hoover 
Junior High in West Oakland has a floor space 
of 67,850 square feet comprising 27 classroom; 
which accommodate 810 pupils. The site 
$134,000, the building $272,045.91. The East 
Oakland High School is the new senior high 
school opened this year. It has a floor space of 
140,863 square feet comprising 54 rooms which 
accommodate 1500 pupils. 


has space oft 


square classrooms 


cost 


The site purchased 
The building 
cost $460,408.79, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful high school buildings in the State. 


several years ago cost $27,508. 


Realizing that the purpose for which schools 
are established is the instruction of children, w 
are giving much time and thought to the im- 
provement of instruction in our school system. 
Our organization places full responsibility upou 
the principal for supervision as well as admin 
istration of his school. We give him all the 
expert help possible, but hold him responsible 
for results. All supervisors of instruction report 


directly to the Assistant Superintendents. 


Both the elementary and secondary school 


principals are working this year in small groups 
of three or four, each committee working on thc 
improvement of instruction in one particular 
field. The schools in which these principals ar< 
working become the experimental schools in that 
particular phase of the curriculum. Working 
with each of committees we have the 
Assistant Superintendent, the Supervisor of h 

struction in the subject, and the 
Research. 


these 


Director of 
These small committees of three o: 
four report their findings to the general Prin- 
cipals Conference of which they are a part. In 
the secondary schools each committee also has 
one outstanding classroom teacher as an advis- 
ory member to keep before the committee in 
their deliberations the actual classroom problems 

The entire organization of the administration 
and supervision of the Oakland Public School: 
is now being printed and will be available for 
distribution after October 1. 
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A Comparison of the Philosophic Concept of the 
N. E. A. and American Federation of Teachers 


RGANIZATIONS like words are sym- 
bols or expressions representing acts or 
functions. For example, the word give 
>| implied taking or receiving, give is 





eT efferent, receive is afferent. This law 
° * affords the ruling principle for scien- 
ifically dichotomizing all the words of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
vocabulary. 

This law is also true in organizations. In 
some organizations the members are efferent, 
and the organization is afferent. In other organ- 
izations the reverse is true. Many times the 
organization itself is true to its original ideas 
and ideals but the action of the membership 
itself makes the principle of efferent and afferent 
very apparent. 

The N. E. A. is hewing along the original 
ideals, but the rulers of the administrators are 
driving a wedge between the administrators and 
the classroom teachers. The gap is constantly 
widening. The real leaders of the N. E. A. see 
this and feel the approaching danger, as evi- 
denced by the following resolution. (In October 
Journal of the N. E. A.): 

“Teachers participation—The Association ap- 
preciates the growing practice of school authori- 
ties in making provision for organizations, of fi- 
cially organized, through which the special know!- 
edge of the classroom teacher may be utilized for 
the improvement of the schools. . 

“The Association believes that the best fruits 
of teacher participation are obtained and the sense 
of responsibility among teachers is best developed 
when this participation is provided for in groups 
small enough for deliberative discussion and com- 
posed entirely of classroom teachers.” 

Note the pleading tone as though they fear oi 
trusting the teacher so as not to bungle up the 
school system or merely the “system”, I am not 
certain which. I fear the latter, for the former 
is already bungled because the teacher has not 
been taken into confidence. 

Thus the classroom teachers who belong to 
the N. E. A. are efferent, while the administra- 
tors who control the N. E. A. are afferent. 

The American Federation of Teachers is 
efferent, the teachers and administrators are 
afferent. 

A comparison of the two “Educational Sum- 
mer Meetings” is given in my article on page 





MANUEL JosePH Jacops, San Francisco 


12 in the September issue of the Sierra Educa 
tional News. 

The National Educational Association suc- 
ceeded The National Teachers Association whic! 
was organized in August, 1857; in 1870 the nam: 
had been changed to the “National Educational 
Association”. In July, 1907, it was changed to 
the present name of the “National Education 
Association”. 

The N. E. A. Secretary’s report as presented 
at Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 4, 1929, shows 
that the total membership of the N. E. A. is 
193,145. 

The American Federation of Teachers was 
organized April 15, 1916, and is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, which has 
a paid up membership of over 4,000,000. 

Purpose and Departments. (p. 72, Official 
Manual for delegates of N. E. A.) 

Section 2. “That the purpose and object of 
the said ‘corporation shall be to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote the cause of 
education in the United States. This corporation 
shall include the National Council of Education 
and the following departments, and such others 
as may hereafter be created by organization or 
consolidation, to-wit: The Departments, first, of 
Superintendence; second, of Normal Schools 
third, of Elementary Education; fourth, of 
Higher Education; fifth, of Manual Training: 
sixth, of Art Education; seventh, of Kinder- 
garten Education; eighth, of Music Education; 
ninth, of Secondary Education; tenth, of Busi- 
ness Education; eleventh, of Child Study; 
twelfth, of Physical Education; thirteenth, of 
Natural Science Instruction; fourteenth, of 
School Administration; fifteenth, the Library De- 
partment; sixteenth, of Special Education; seven- 
teenth, of Indian Education; the powers and 
duties and the numbers and names of these 
departments and of the National Council of Edu- 
cation may be changed or abolished at the pleas- 
ure of the corporation, as provided in its by- 
laws.” 

The object of the American Federation of 
Teachers is clearly explained in Article II of the 
Constitution: 

1. To bring Associations of teachers into rela- 
tions of mutual assistance and co-operation. 

2. To obtain for them all the rights to which 
they are entitled. 

3. To raise the standard of the teaching profes 
ston by securing the conditions essential to the 
best professional service. 
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1. To democratization of the 
hools as will enable them better to equip their 
upils to take their places in the industrial, social 
ind political life of the community. 

Membership 

The N. E. A. accepts employers and em- 
ployees of the school department, i.e., Teachers, 
\dministrators, and Members of Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

The membership of the Federation is limited 
to Classroom Teachers. 

Philosophy of Education Needed. (P. 4, 
N. E. A. Secretary’s Report, 1929.) 

“Such rapid changes as civilization now faces 
constitute a challenge to education. The very 
existence of a family, or a community, or a 
nation, or a race, depends on the soundness of 
its educational ideas. America needs as it faces 
the new world ‘A Philosophy of Education.’ It 
needs understanding of the values of 
life. It needs dedication to the higher values. 
It needs determination to build its life around 
higher values. It needs to emphasize the 
constructive phase of life rather than the path- 
ological phase. The fundamental values are not 
new. They are as old as the race itself. What- 
ever forms our government may take, whatever 
form the material aspects of our civilization may 
assume, the underlying challenge of civilization 
is for conquest of self, for for power, 
for freedom, from keep man 


promote such 


human 


these 


beauty, 
the things that 


down—for excellence and happiness of life.” 
The American Federation of Teachers desires 
to establish a community contact and effective 


co-operation between the teachers and the other 
workers of the community. 

The Federation of Teachers de- 
sires to co-operate with all civic organizations 
for improved civic life. 

The American Federation of Teachers invites 
the affiliation with its National Organization all 
classroom teachers for mutual assistance, im- 
proved professional standards, and the demo- 
cratization of the schools. 

The American Federation of Teachers has for 
its slogan: 


American 


“Democracy in Education; 
Education for Democracy,’ 
The N. E. A. Journal of October, 1929, under 
“Ideals and Purposes,” adopted 11 planks in its 
platform of ideals, I am quoting numbers 3, 6, 
10, and 11. 


“Ideals and Purposes.—The National Educa- 
tion 


’ 


Association reaffirms its abiding faith in 
the schools and pledges its continued efforts on 
behalf of a fair start in life for every boy and 
girl. It adopts the following platform of ideals 


purposes have been established by 
repeated action of the Association”: 


“9 
oO 


and which 


Such an interpretation of education as will 
awaken the people to a realization of the 
portance of the elevate the 


im- 


schools, profession 


News 


of teaching to a higher plane of public esteem, 
and insure just compensation, secure tenure, and 
provision for retirement on the basis of efficient 
service.” 

“6. The unification of the educational forces 
of the country in one all-inclusive organization 
devoted to the advance of the 
sion, with every teacher an 
ticipating member of 
associations.” 

“10. Co-operation with other organizations 
and with men and women of vision who recog- 
nize that only through education can be solved 
the major problems of our changing civilization 

“11. The National Education 
committed to a program of service—service to 
the teacher, service to the profession, and ser- 
vice to the nation. Its supreme purpose is the 
welfare of the childhood of America.” 


The Federation of Teachers has similar aims 


teaching profes- 
informed 
state, 


and par- 


local, and national 


Association is 


and has the backing of the American Federation 
of Labor, the successor of the more loosely or- 
ganized national unions of the 60’s and the 70's 
inherited all the zeal for education which so 
conspicuously marked the earlier labor move- 
ment and its organization; and, as Professor 
John Dewey, a member of New York 
No. 5, said: 

“Organized labor has power, experience, and 
an immediate investment in the nation’s schools. 
The trade union movement is no longer an 
obscure movement, but rather as Henry Linville 
says, ‘a significant social force, not merely the 
private possession of its leaders.’ The American 
Federation of Teachers, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has 13 years of or- 
ranization and steadily becomes a significant 
educational force. Education has been well 
described as suffering from divorce between the 
head and the hand, between work and 
between action and ideas, a divorce, symbolized 
in the segregation of teachers from the rest of 
the workers who are the great mass of the com- 
munity. Because of the trade union experience 
of its members plus their teaching experience, 
the American Federation of Teachers is an or- 
ganization admirably fitted to bridge the gap 
between the schools and the workers, and to do 
it without officious meddling 
the name of but one special 
interest of childhood. 

“Working men and educational leaders to- 
gether gave us the free, tax-supported 
These two classes of workers are today an ideal 
combination to guard this great social institu- 
tion. America’s happiest adventure in collective 
good sense and good will.” 

The N. E. A. holds two annual conventions; 
one in the winter time exclusively for the De- 
partment of 


Local 


books, 


and to do it in 
interest, the best 


school 


Superintendence, and one in the 
summer presumably for the classroom teachers 
but dominated by Administrators. This is ex- 
emplified in the case of the resolution presented 
at the last 
pressing sympathy for Seattle teachers who were 
forced to This 


resolution was presented by the only classroom 


Minneapolis Convention year ex- 


sign a “yellow dog” contract. 
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teacher on the Resolutions Committee, and was 
overwhelmingly defeated. At the 1929 Atlanta 
meeting out of 508 participants there wete but 


29 classroom teachers. 


The American 
Federation of Teachers has occupied the atten- 


Chicago Convention of the 
tion of each delegate every minute of attendance 


to problems effecting the teacher, the 


child, the community, and the nation. It side- 
The convention faced every- 
thing that came up to it. 


school 


stepped nothing. 
The delegates were 
aware of the fact that as teachers they have a 
big job before them. It was not a question of 
doing, the question was how to do it so as to 
be more effective, to accomplish results in the 
quickest way possible. 

The American Federation of Teachers is in- 
whether the 
teachers are members of the Federation or not. 
When the 
teachers were forced to sign what is commonly 
known as “The Yellow 


what it 


terested in the teachers’ welfare 


Seattle situation came up where thx 


Contract,” the 
There 


Dog 


Federation did could. was no 


sidestepping. 

The Teachers is 
aware that yesterday the world was riding ip 
wagons, plowed with oxen, harvested with the 
cradle, threshed flail, and read by 
Today the world is riding in auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, upheaves the field with 
tractors, harvests and threshes with machines, is 
reading and 


American Federation of 


with the 
candlelight. 


acquiring knowledge by electric 
light and the radio; all this was done through 
education in our public schools. 


Tomorrow’s School is the foundation of prog- 
ress, the f 


backbone of morals, the enemy of 
crime, the conservator of the home, the embryo 
of citizenship, the capital of livelihood, the in- 
spiration for living, and the guardian of our 
national life. 

The American Federation of Teachers realizes 
that there is nothing under the stars and stripes 
dearer to the heart of the average American 
citizen than our public schools, colleges, and 
universities, no other agency in the social order 
is so vital to our national well being as our 
public school system. 

The American Federation of Teachers regard 
the school system as the arteries through which 
circulates the very blood that nourishes the mind 
and consciousness of our people, it is logical, 
therefore, to declare that the school teachers are 
duty bound to watch the welfare of our national 
government and be responsible for the training 
of our youth, and guard their advancement 
through the school systems of the several States 
of our Union. 


EDUCATIONAL 


In keeping with these policies, the America 
Federation of Teachers has passed some 2 
resolutions covering a variety of things showin 
their interest in the activities of our nation: 
life in general, the welfare of the toiling masse 
and the teaching group in particular. 

Efforts are being made by the America 
Federation of Teachers to introduce a bill 
Congress of the United States that any Ameri 
can teacher who desires to study in Europ: 
may use the National Transport Service. ©O 
course you understand the benefits of the Na 
tional Transport. At the present time certaii 
officials and certain members of the War D, 
partment may travel to Europe on $1 a day o 
a transport. One can see at a glance what a: 
advantage that would be to teachers if the) 
could avail themselves of the same privileg 
It is well known that the more teachers travel 
and see and study foreign countries the mori 
valuable they are to the schools and to th 
children and the government should realize tha’ 
it is just as important for teachers to travel as 
it is for some of the foreign diplomats or mem- 
bers of the War Department. 

A favorite theme with orators at educational 
conventions is that a great responsibility rests 
upon the public school teachers in the matter of 
developing leaders in America. However, the 
majority of public school teachers are them- 
selves decidedly timid followers, usually at a 
safe distance behind public opinion. Moreover, 
if they busied themselves forming public opinion 
on certain important matters, they would find 
themselves without positions, and the lecturer 
far away, and unmindful of their unhappy 
plight. This sacred responsibility for developing 
leaders was laid upon a group of western teach- 
ers during the 1928 presidential campaign but 
the speaker had been forestalled a few weeks by 
the city superintendent who had cautioned his 
teachers to keep silent on the issues of the cam- 
paign, and a year or two previous had advised 
them as to an acceptable part in all anti-evolu- 
tion differences. Yet America does lack leaders 
who think clearly in politics and who see the 
need of hastening the application of scientific 
truth to life. (Labor and the Public 
p. 12-13.) 

Teachers, is it not plain to see that if we are 
to maintain our national life as a democratic 
form of government we must organize the teach- 
ing groups and in order to make ourselves heard 
we should affiliate with the American Federation 
of Teachers, an 
teachers. 

It is proper that the American Teachers should 
co-operate with the American 


Schools. 


organization of classroom 


Federation of 
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ibor for the American Federation of Labor has 
ilways been the friend of education and of the 
icher. The American School System owes its 
The 
should have a better understanding, and closer 
contact with the parents whose children they 
re teaching. 


rigin to the labor movement. teachers 


[ believe in all teacher organizations. There 
is no organization which has a patent right on 
justice and virtue, those patents have long ex- 
pired and are now public property. 

Proclaiming ideals and practicing them art 
very different things. Many teachers organiza- 
tions have very ideal preambles, express very 
helpful thoughts on the public platform, but in 
practice the teacher finds himself in a very sad 
plight. 

Teachers, let us not be unmindful of the fact 
that we are training the youth of today to be the 
citizens of tomorrow. Let us remember that a 
great majority of the children who are in our 
today will be wage earners tomorrow. 
Of the 30,000,000 school children that our 915,- 


000 teachers come in daily contact with 29,500,000, 


care 


or more, will have to find some place in this 
great country of ours, and somewhere have to 
earn a living. 

It is up to us, “The Leading Citizens” of the 
child republic of 30,000,000; whose senators an‘l 
congressmen we are: “We are charged”, as Dr. 
Lange said: “by the adult state to train the 
miniature state to take their places as citizens 
of tomorrow in the adult state.” 
ers, unite as 


Let us, teach- 


citizens of the adult state and 


make the adult state a safe place for our young 
\mericans of today to enter tomorrow. 

Teachers should join the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


* * * 


Motivated Drill in English 


Vivian P. Evans 

Rural School Supervisor, Riverside County 
“Food is no good unless there is a hunger for 
Water is not relished unless you are thirsty 
And the correlative of these facts is that teaching 
does not do much good unless there is first a 
desire to be taught. He is a successful teacher, 
therefore, who arouses in his pupils a desire for 
learning.”—FRANK CRANE. 


EACHING grammar in class is one thing. 
Getting grammar to function in oral and 
written 


if 


English is a very different thing. A 
teacher, realizing that children speak and write 
correct English only when they really desire to 
do so, was clever enough to create a situation 


which would lead her pupils to want to speak 
and write correctly. 

While studying variations in climate found in 
different parts of the world, the teacher read to 
the children Whittier’s 
children became greatly interested and wished 
other 
The 


grammar, 


“Snow-Bound”. Th 


to read stories of winter life in a cold 
teacher, desiring to vitalize the 
they 


were so interested in a country which was often 


country. 


drill in suggested that, since 


snowbound in winter, perhaps the children in a 
cold country would be interested in a California 
winter with no snow. 

She told them of a teacher friend in New 
England whose pupils might like to exchange 
letters with them. Letters from real children, 
actually living in a snowbound country, appealed 
to these boys and girls, so they wrote to the 
New children, 


letters, each class telling about winter life in 


England offering to exchange 


its own state. Needless to say, the offer was 


accepted and preparations for letter writing 
began. 

The decided that their letters must 
be interesting, correctly worded and well-written 
Herein appeared motivation for the drill which 


the teacher 


children 


had in mind. During one class 
period, a list of common grammatical forms in 
which mistakes frequently appear was made by 
the class and written on the board. 

Committees were formed to gather and organ- 
ize information about winter life in California 
On a later day, oral reports were given, the 
class list of correct formis being used as a basis 
of correction. For the next lesson, these reports 
were organized in written form and again cor- 
rected. 

Then each member wrote a copy of the report 
of his own committee and the best written copy 
of each committee report was mailed to the 
New England children, who, later, mailed letters 


in reply. And thus the correspondence grew! 
Actual practice in doing well a thing in which 
they were vitally interested caused these children 
to form correct habits of speaking and writing 
and 


which strengthened throughout the year 


made for these children what is often a dry bit 
of drudgery a joyful, living thing. 
’/” * * 


Among the speakers and instructors at the 
recent Siskiyou County Teachers Institute were, 
—Harr Wagner, Western Journal of Education; 
Professor R. D. Russell, University of Idaho; 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College; Helen Heffernan and Winifred Van 
Hagen from the State office; Edna Mettler, Cali- 
fornia Representative of the Zaner Bloser Com- 
pany: Roy W. Cloud, California 
ciation. 


Teachers Asso- 
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Liability of Districts for Negligent Operation 
of Motor Vehicles 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Legal Advisor 


N August 14 of this year, Civil Code 
section 171414 became effective. Every 
school district owning or using a motor 
vehicle is affected by the provisions of the 
section which impose upon the district a liabil- 
ity from which there is apparently no escape. 
Because of the importance of the section, those 
parts of it which affect school districts are 
herewith printed in full: 

school dis- 
trict, . . . owning any motor vehicle shall be 
responsible to every person who sustains any 


“17144. Hereafter ...every... 


damage by reason of death, or injury to person 
or property as the result of the negligent opera- 
tion of any said motor vehicle by any officer, 
agent, or employee or as the result of the 
negligent operation of any other motor vehicle 
by any officer, agent or employee when acting 
within the scope of his office, agency or employ- 
ment; and such person may sue the... schooi 
district, ...in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in this state in the manner directed by law. 
In every case where a recovery is had under the 
provisions of this section against the .. . school 
district, ... the school district ... shall be sub- 
rogated to all the rights of the person injured, 
against the officer, agent or employee, as the 
case may be, and may recover from such officer, 
agent or employee, the total amount of any 
judgment and costs recovered against the . 
school district, .... 

“And the ... school district . may insure 
their liability in any insurance company author- 
ized to transact the business of such insurance 
in the State of California, and the premium for 
such insurance shall be a proper charge against 
the . .. general fund of the . .. school dis- 
eee 

3efore proceeding further the attention of the 
reader is directed to the second sentence of 
section 1714/4. There may be some misconcep- 
tion as to the effect of the section and an ex- 
planation may be in order. While the school 
district is made primarily liable for injury to 
person or property occurring under the condi- 
tions prescribed by the section, the driver of the 
vehicle, through whose negligence the injury 
occurred, does not go scot-free. Under the sec- 
tion, whenever a recovery is had against the 
district under the provision thereof, the district 


. “s+ . . . . 
California Teachers Association 





may sue and recover from the driver of the 
vehicle for the amount of the judgment and 
costs recovered against the district. This right 
of the district will very likely prove to be of 
doubtful value, for it is not probable that the 
operator of the vehicle will be able to satisfy 
a judgment rendered against him. The per- 
son injured, if he recovers against the district, 
is precluded from suing the driver of the 
vehicle, thus giving the district a clear field in 
its attempt to recover from the driver. 

The provisions of the section apply to school 
districts in either or both of two classes: (1) 
Those districts which own motor vehicles, and 
(2) those districts which do not own motor 
vehicles, but use them in carrying on _ the 
activities of the district. In no case is the district 
liable unless an officer, agent or employee of the 
district is the operator of the vehicle at the 
time the injury occurred. It should be borne in 
mind that the district as an entity and not the 
governing board of the district is the party 
liable under the section. 

There is one important distinction between 
the two classes of districts referred to above, 
which should be pointed out. A reading of the 
section shows that if a district owns a motor 
vehicle, it is responsible for the negligent oper- 
ation of the vehicle by an officer, agent or em- 
ployee of the district at any time. This is not so 
where the district does not own the vehicle. 
In the latter case, it is liable for injury occa- 
sioned by the negligent operation of the vehicle 
only when the vehicle is being operated by an 
officer, agent or employee of the district, acting 
within the scope of his office, agency or employ- 
ment. 

The importance of this difference in the lia- 
bility of districts can readily be seen. For 
example, if a district owns an automobile, and 
a member of the governing board or a teacher 
or a janitor without authority uses it for a 
totally unauthorized purpose, such as the trans- 
portation of himself and friends to the theater 
and is unhappily negligent and so becomes the 
cause of injury to person or property, the dis- 
trict thereupon becomes liable for the injury. 

On the other hand, if the district does not 
own a vehicle, but instead, hires or makes other 
arrangements for the use of an automobile, it is 
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ible for injury resulting from the negligent 
operation of the vehicle only when it was being 
used for an authorized purpose. This would be 
the extent of the district’s liability where the 
vehicle belonged to a person connected with the 
district, such as a teacher. 

Before going further into this examination of 
the effects of Civil Code section 17144, it 
should be emphasized again that the liability of 
a district does not in any extend to a 
vehicle operated by any person who is not an 
officer, agent or employee of the district. 


case 


Who is an officer, agent or employee of a 
school district? This must be determined to 
know the liability of a district. Ordinarily little 
trouble will be experienced in determining 
whether or not an individual is an officer or an 
employee of the district. It will be more diffi- 
cult to determine if a person under any set of 
circumstances is or is not an agent. 

An officer will usually be a member of the 
governing board of a district. 


An agent is a person who acts in behalf of the 
district with or without compensation. An 
agency may be created by written or oral agree- 
ment or by the actions of the parties concerned, 
as will be shown later. 

An employee is a person employed by the 
district, ordinarily under an express agreement 


for compensation. He may be a superintendent, 
principal, teacher, janitor and any other person 
doing similar work. 


The difference between an 


agent and an employee 


is not always clear. 
Whether a person is one or the other depends 
in large measure upon the authority with which 
the person is invested. 

A person might become an agent of a dis- 
trict without the creation of the agency being 
immediately apparent. If an agreement creating 
the agency exists, the agency is apparent. But 
a person may become an agent, by a mere act 
on his part, with an acceptance by the district 
as in the following situations. 

A person volunteers to operate a vehicle on 
behalf of the district for the performance of 
some district activity, and the district accepts 
his services. In the latter case, the person volun- 
teering becomes an agent of the district for the 
time being and the district is therefore liable for 
the results of his negligent operation of the 
vehicle. 

Without having specific questions before one, 
it is extremely difficult if not impossible, to state 
whether or not a district would be liable under 
every one of the situations which might con- 
ceivably arise. There are several situations which 
are most likely to arise. These situations follow 
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together with the probable application of the 
law in each situation. 

(1) What is the liability of a district where 
an accident occurs through the negligent opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle operated for the district 
under contract? 

Answer: The district is not liable. A con- 
tractor is not an officer, agent or employee of 
the district. Since the vehicle is owned and 
operated by an independent contractor, there is 
no connection between it and the district. 

(2) What is the liability of a district where an 
accident occurs through the negligent operation 
of a vehicle owned by the district and operated 
by an officer, agent or employee of the district? 

Answer: The district is liable absolutely. This 
is the precise situation which Civil Code section 
171414 is designed to cover. 

(3) What is the liability of the district for 
injury to a child riding in a school bus owned by 
the district, resulting from the operation of the 
bus, but where no negligence on the part of the 
operator is shown. 

Answer: In the absence of proof of negligence 
in the operation of the vehicle, the district is 
not liable. As the law clearly states, the district 
is liable only when the injury is the result of the 
negligent operation of the vehicle by any officer, 
agent or employee of the district. 

Under section 17144 no liability rests upon 
the district unless the negligent operation of the 
vehicle is proved. Unless it is proved the dis- 
trict is not liable under the section. Negligence 
is a necessary and essential part of the offense. 

Section 171414 permits districts to take out 
public liability insurance to protect itself from 
judgments recovered under the provisions of the 
section. This is the first time that a school dis- 
trict has been permitted to insure itself against 
judgments recovered against it for injury to 
person or property. 

The carrying of public liability insurance is 
not compulsory. Each school district may decide 
for itself whether or not it is advisable to carry 
insurance. Such insurance is, of course, a sure 
protection. Some districts may wish to rely for 
protection upon their right to recover from the 
driver of the been 
majority of cases this 
right will prove to be of doubtful value. Public 
liability insurance in its 


vehicle. However, as has 


already stated, in the 
usual form insures 
against injury to the person or property of every 
person except the driver, The insurance may b 
had in varying amounts. 
ance 


The amount of insur- 
particular district will 
depend upon the type and nature of the motor 
vehicle, the number of pupils transported, the 


carried by any 
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conditions of the roads traversed and the traffic 
conditions existing. 











Civil Code section 1714Y is a far reaching 
piece of legislation and one with which school 
districts will have much to do. The driver of a 
vehicle owned or used by the districts becomes 
a most important person. Upon him alone the 
If he is negligent the dis- 

trict is constantly open to suits. If he is not the 
. district need never be held liable under section 









district must depend. 





17141. 
‘ Ed. Note—The constitutionality of Civil Code 
v. section 1714% is soon to be tested in the courts 






through an action brought by A. R. Heron, State 
Director of Finance, against Ray L. Riley, State 
‘ Comptroller. 


California Sunshine Calls 


BuRTON 
Thomas A 






Davis 
Edison Jumior High School, 
Los Angeles 
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Just sit and think, it’s lots of fun 
Just sit and think, it’s lots of fun 
In California. 






The days are bright, and cool at night; 


« There’s not much wrong; most things are 





right 
In California. 





The sun’s warm rays ban winter’s days, 






That’s why we all have such a craze 
: For California. 









Her sun kissed hills and peaceful sea 
Have won our hearts as you can see, 
For California. 


Where orange gold and purple vine 
Make wealth untold with God’s sunshine, 
Is California. 







This mild and healing sun so pure, 
Is calling, calling, more and more,— 
Dear California! 


The Little Red Hen 


FLORANCE KEENEY ROBERTSON 
Los Angeles City Schools 


HE little Red Hen found a seed. 
“On it,” said she, “we must not feed, 


But since it is a kernel of wheat 
“, We'll plant it and have more to eat. 









Now friends, pray who,of you will put 

It in the ground, where ‘twill take root?” 
“Not I,” said the Pig as he wiggled his nose, 
“Not I,” said the Cat as she licked her toes, 
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“Not I,” said the Dog with a “bow, wow, wow!” 
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“T will, then,” said the litthke Red Hen, 
“T will, then, and I'll do it now.” 


The little seed grew a stalk of wheat, 

And there was enough for all to eat, 

But it must be cut, and cured, 

And ground and _ kneaded, 
mashed. 

“Now friends, pray who will bake the bread: 

Cherrily then, the little Hen said. 


and threshed, 


and mixed an 


“Not I,” said the Pig as he wiggled his nose, 
“Not I,” said the Cat as she licked her toes, 
“Not I,” said the Dog with a “bow, wow, wow! 
“T will, then,” said the little Red Hen, 

“T will, then, and I'll do it now.” 


The bread was light, with crust well browned 
The Red Hen’s chicks all gathered ‘round, 
For she was a matron of high degree 

But with a brand new downy family. 

Then clucked the Hen in accents sweet, 

“And who of you my bread will eat?” 


“T will,” said the Pig as he wiggled his nose, 

“T will,” said the Cat as she licked her toes, 

“T will,” said the Dog with a “bow, wow, wow,” 
“No thanks,” then, said the little Red Hen, 


“My chicks and I shall eat it now.” 
* * * 


Southern Californians Abroad 
HE following members of the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, spent 
their vacations touring Europe: Mrs. Nellie 
Potter, principal, James A. Foshay Junior High, 
Los Angeles; E. W. Clark, principal, Venice High 
School; Albert F. Vandegrift, head of mathe- 
matics department, Belmont High School, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Cora Freeman, principal, Mt. Ver- 
non Junior High, Los Angeles; Louise Vande- 
gzrift, principal, Tujunga School, Los Angeles: 
Mrs. Rosaline Overholt, principal, Angeles Mesa 
School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Florence Brandriff, 
home economics department, Mt. Vernon Junior 
High, Los Angeles; George C. Bush, superin- 
tendent of schools, South Pasadena; Mrs. Beulah 
Coley, Belmont High School, Los Angeles; Flor- 
ence Ames, Joy Addison, Mrs. Emma Whitney, 
all of the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; 
Menetta Booth, Glendale City Schools; B. W. 
Wickey, supervisor manual training, Pasadena: 
Esther Blair, Venice High School; Eleanor 
Hunter, City Schools, Riverside; Gertrude Hook- 
way, Pasadena City Schools; Mrs. Hazel Robin- 
son, Elementary Schools, Los Angeles; Marion 
Kadish, Elementary Schools, Los Angeles; Adele 
Humphrey, vice-principal, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Esther Shafor, head 
mathematics department, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles; Evaline Dowling, head of 
English department, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Belle M. Stever, vice-principal, 
Virgil Junior High, Los Angeles; Eva J. Jessup, 
supervisor commercial education, Los Angeles; 
Christine Jacobson, president Elementary Teach- 
ers Club, Los Angeles.—-Albert F. Va@gdegrift, 
Los Angeles. 
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Teacher Retirement: A Report 


Ear. G. GripLey, Chairman, C. T. 


1EACHER Retirement is a plan where- 
by teachers who have taught for a term 
of years or reached a specified age or 
both, as may be stated in the law, may 
be retired from active service and re- 
ceive an allowance for the remainder 
of their lives. 
The objects which the state seeks to attain in 
the passage of a retirement law may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: 


1. The elimination from the 
those 


active force of 
who have lost their efficiency because of 
advancing age or long service. 

2. The elimination of 
their efficiency in 
dent or disease. 

3. The improvement of the 
mainder. 

4. The retention in the service of the best of 
its present teaching force, many of whom would 
in the absence of such a system resign to accept 
positions elsewhere, and 

5. The attraction to the 
grade of teachers. 

According to the N. E. A. Retirement Coim- 
mittee Report for May, 1928, 22 states have 
statewide retirement laws. They are: 

Arizona North Dakota 
California Ohio 

Connecticut Pennsylvania 
District of Rhode Island 

Columbia Vermont 
Illinois Virginia 
Indiana Washington 
Maine 


those 
life 


who have 
because of acci- 


lost 
earlier 


morale of the re- 


service of a higher 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
The following cities and counties located in 
the above states have local retirement 
independent of the state system: 


San Francisco, California Detroit, Michigan 
New Haven, Connecticut Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Terre Haute, Indiana Duluth, Minnesota 
Chicago, Illinois St. Paul, Minnesota 
Peoria, Illinois New York City 
Baltimore, Maryland Bristol, Rhode Island 
Boston, Massachusetts Newport, Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island Seattle, Washington 
Bellingham, Washington Spokane, Washington 
Everett, Washington Tacoma, Washington 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


laws 


In 1928 the following states had no retire- 
ment system in effect except in some instance 
of permissive state laws: 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Florida 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 
Sometimes words and phrases which are used 


A. State Committee on Retirement 


in speaking and writing about Teacher Retire- 
ment are misunderstood. To assist in this mat- 
ter a few of these words and phrases are ex- 
plained: 

Flat-rate means that all teachers contribute 
or deposit the same amount semi-annually to the 
state regardless of salary. It also means that 
all who retire receive the same retirement allow- 
ance provided the amount of service was equal. 


Step-rate or Percentage Plan means that the 
teachers contribute or deposit semi-annually a 
certain per cent of their annual salary to the 
state. Upon retirement, such teachers are paid 
a retirement allowance based on a percentage of 
their salary. 

Death Benefit means the return from the State 
to the teacher of her accumulated contributions 
plus any additional provisions of the 
death occurs before retirement from 
the full amount of the accumulated contribu- 
tions are paid by the State. If death occurs after 
retirement from teaching, the State will pay any 
amount remaining of the accumulated contribu- 
tions which were deposited by the teacher. This 
money will be paid to 
estate of the 


law. If 
teaching, 


a beneficiary or to the 
teacher in accordance with the 
provisions of the retirement and probate laws 

comparatively 


EACHER Retirement is 
new in the United States. While a few 


local laws were in effective prior to 1913, many 
state and local systems were established between 
1913 and 1918. The majority of these system: 
conform to a set of principles which have been 
well stated by the Retirement Committee of the 
National Education Association as follows: (Se 
N. E. A. reports on Retirement, May, 1928.) 
I. Membership 

Membership should be compulsory for teachers 
entering the service after the enactment of the 


Retirement Law; optional for 
in service. 


teachers already 

If. Guaranties to Both Teacher and Public 
Retirement ages and rules should be 

and administered so as to retain 


defined 
teachers dur- 
ing efficient service and provide for their retire- 
ment when old age or disability 
factory service no longer possible. 

The retirement allowance should be sufficient 
to enable the retiring teacher to live in reason- 
able comfort, thereby removing the temptation 
to remain in the classroom beyond the period of 
efficient service. 


makes satis- 


Ill, Costs Shared by Teachers and Public 

The sums deposited by the teachers and by the 
public during the period of should be 
approximately equal. 


service 


1V. Amount of Deposits and Payments Stated 
The deposit by the teacher and the payment oy 

the public should be stated by the organic act 

creating a retirement system subject to adjust- 














































































































































































































































































































































































































ment in accordance with future actuarial in- 

vestigation. 

V. Depesits of Teacher and Payments by State 
Concurrent With Service 

The teacher’s contributions and the state’s 
payments to the retirement fund should be made 
regularly and concurrently during the teacher’s 
period of service. 

VI. Individual Accounts Kept 

The retirement board should open an account 
with each individual teacher. Sums deposited in 
that account by the teacher should be held in 
trust for that teacher. 

VII. Retirement System on a Reserve Basis 

An adequate and actuarially sound reserve 
fund should be created to guarantee that the 
necessary money to pay the benefits promised 
will be on hand at the time of retirement. 

VIII. Periodic Actuarial Investigations 

Periodic actuarial investigations should be 
made of every retirement system to insure its 
financial soundness. 

IX. Disability Provided For 

A retirement allowance should be provided for 
disabled teachers after a reasonable period of 
service. 

X. Tenchers Accumulated Deposits Returnable in 
Case of Withdrawal From Service or Death 
Prior to Retirement 

Teachers leaving the service before the reg- 
ular retirement age should retain rights to all 
money accumulated in their accounts. 

Teachers accumulated deposits should be re- 
turnable upon withdrawal from teaching ser- 
vice, or death prior to retirement. 

XI. Rights Under Previous Retirement Systems 
Safe-guarded 

The public should guarantee active teachers 
all the benefits which they had a reasonable 
right to expect under the old system. It should 
guarantee teachers retired under a previous 
system the allowance promised at the time of 
their retirement. 


History of Retirement in California 

Recent studies show that the average period 
of service prior to retirement has been 33 years. 
Many teachers have taught longer than this. In 
one instance, it was found that a teacher had 57 
years of service in the classroom. 

The present law has been investigated by 
actuaries at three different times. Mr. William 
Leslie in 1919, Mr. S. Gundelfinger in 1924 and 
Mr. Barrett N. Coates in 1929. All of these re- 
ports contain the same general statements to the 
effect that the system is actuarially unsound, 
but the reports contain qualifying statements to 
the effect that the system may run along for 
many years without serious trouble. 


Report of Salary Commission 


The report of this commission which was pub- 
lished in April, 1929, contains interesting infor- 
mation concerning the retirement situation in 
California. This commission was appointed by 
Governor Young about July, 1927, consisting of 
Alexander R. Heron, Mrs. Minnie B. Bradford, 
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Miss Anna G. Fraser, Charles L. McLane, and 
Mark Keppel. Because of Mr. Keppel’s death i: 
June of 1928, the Governor appointed Roy W 
Cloud in his place. This commission held 1! 
meetings between October 4, 1927, and April 7 
1929. Nearly all of the meetings were open to 
anyone who was interested in attending, either 
as individuals or as committees. They em- 
ployed Barrett M. Coates as an actuary. They 
gave the actuary two specific problems. One, 
to ascertain the rate at which California teachers 
have withdrawn from service before retirement, 
and to compile withdrawal tables from this ex- 
perience showing the rates according to ages 
and durations of service. Second, to determine 
the death rate among retired teachers. 

In addition to this, the actuaries developed 
what they call a service table, determined the 
condition of the present funds in the form of a 
balance sheet, made up a table of rates with- 
drawal, disability, and death both for male and 
female, a table of American annuitant mortality, 
a table showing the active teachers on December 
31, 1926, both for male and female, and tables 
giving the proposals of the commission for the 
annual deposits of the teacher in two separate 
tables; one for those teachers with less than 10 
years of service including new teachers who may 
come into the system, and a second one for 
present teachers with more than 10 years of 
service. 

The work of assembling data for statistics was 
enormous. Over 65,000 records were examined, 
corrected, classified, and prepared for tabulating 
machines. This was completed about October 1, 
1928, and turned over to the actuaries. How- 
ever, certain work in connection with those 
teachers who had retired from active service 
was not completed by the Sacramento office 
until late in December, 1928. 

Age 

The commission set the minimum age of re- 
tirement at 60, and the maximum at 68. If 
teachers retire earlier in life than 60 years of 
age, the period during which the State will be 
compelled to pay a retirement salary that will 
be correspondingly longer, and will increase the 
cost accordingly. The maximum age of 68 years 
was to have an administrative plan whereby 
teachers who had lost much of their former 
strength can be retired, and have their places 
taken by younger and stronger teachers. 

Step-rate Versus Flat-rate 

Step-rate means that the teacher retirement 
salary shall be a variable or percentage rate of 
the salary of the teacher. 

Flat-rate means that the retirement salary of 
all teachers shall be the same flat amount. Early 


wd 
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in their study, the commission adopted $900 as 
the basic amount which they will use for pur- 
poses of study. After two or three meetings 
they decided that they would adopt the policy 
of the flat-rate only, and eliminate the problem 
of using the present salary of active teachers in 
their studies. They adopted the policy, demo- 
cratic in nature, agreeing that the State should 
contribute the same amount to everyone in the 
teaching force, no matter whether that person 
was a classroom teacher or one with adminis- 
trative authority. 
Miscellaneous Problems 

The commission had other miscellaneous prob- 
lems such as classification of doubtful positions, 
sources of revenue, recognition of service out- 
side of California, accrued liabilities for teaching 
done in California for which no money has been 
deposited by the State, refunds to teachers upon 
early withdrawal, death benefits before eligible 
to retirement, and death benefits after becom- 
ing eligible for retirement, return of teachers to 
the service after early withdrawal, conflicts with 
the present San Francisco retirement law, and 
similar problems. 

Senate Bill 673—This bill was defeated in the 
1929 Legislature. 

For the Future 

There are several factors which made it diffi- 
cult for any change to be made in the present 
retirement law during the 1929 Legislature. 
Among them was the delay of the printing of 
the report of the retirement commission, the 
several retirement bills which had been written 
before the commission’s report was made known, 
and the lack of understanding on the part of the 
rank and file of our teachers concerning both the 
report of the commission as well as the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill 673. 

It is to be hoped that groups of teachers in 
all the counties as well as each individual teacher 
will think the matter through carefully, and re- 
port to the State Executive Secretary, those 
provisions of retirement which are considered 
fundamental. 

Each teacher in the State is to be given an 
opportunity to give expression to every phase of 
retirement. Such a democratic plan will make 
it possible for a very good measure to be 
written and to be presented to the next Legis- 
lature. 


* > : 

S. M. Partridge of Los Angeles reports that the 
Polytechnic High Vacation School there was 
very successful. E. P. Couch was principal and 
Mrs. Beth Nash Fennessy was vice-principal. 
The total enrollment for the summer was 2400 
pupils and was the largest in the history of the 
school. There were 65 instructors. Over 100 
schools were represented. 
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Delta Phi Upsilon 


Honorary Kindergarten-Primary Fraternity 


HE opening event of the annual convention 

of Delta Phi Upsilon, national honorary pro- 
fessional kindergarten-primary fraternity, was 
the initiation of Mrs. Rebekah K. Earle as hon- 
orary member, held June 21 at the home of Miss 
Cloyde Dalzell in Pasadena. The initiation was 
followed by a supper served in the garden. Dur- 
ing the supper the guests were entertained by 
the Walking Troubadors who sang and danced. 


The headquarters of the convention (which 


was attended by delegates from Chicago, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Chico, Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, was at the Broadoaks School where 


the fraternity had its beginning. 


The business session was held June 22 in the 
morning under the shade of the oak trees at 
Broadoaks. Election of officers of Grand Council 
resulted in the following executive board: Pres- 


ident, Wilhelmine Behr; vice-president, Char- 
olette Taylor; corresponding secretary, Isabel 


Martin; recording secretary, Thelma D. Hedekin; 
treasurer, Ethel Nichols; historian; Ida Lerner: 
cataloguer, Helen Martin. 


After the business meeting a delightful lunch- 
eon was served at Broadoaks. The afternoon 
was given over to committee meetings. 


The gala banquet event was held at Hotel 
Huntington Saturday evening, June 22. More 
than 70 were present. The large banquet hall 
was gorgeously decorated in blue and green, the 
fraternity colors. The banquet tables were 
formed in a “U” shape. At each place was a red 
rose in a beautiful gold bud vase on which was 


engraved in Greek letters Delta Phi Upsilon 
which were the favors for the evening. The 
Delta Phi members were greatly honored by 


having with them three of the founders, Miss 
Ada Mae Brooks, Mrs. Marjorie West Loomis 
and Mrs. Winona Bassett and Miss 
Louise Whipple, one of the early honorary mem- 
bers. 


Stevens, 


Beautiful Surprise Gifts 


Later in the evening as a complete surprise 
beautiful necklaces (in the form of the Delta 
Phi Epsilon gold crest on black, bordered with 
gold, with a green cut emerald on each of the 
four sides and which was attached to a very 
fine chain) were given to the following for their 
distinctive service on Grand Council: Mrs. 
Winona Stevens, Mrs. Wanda Olsen, Mrs. Elsie 
Rambo Rose, Miss Ximena Fundenberg. 


As a finale to an elaborate banquet a clever 
book skit was given. After the book skit every- 
one went out to the lovely hotel peol, donned in 
their swimming suits. Mirth and laughter were 
mingled with each good-night songs of the trees 
and the grand chorus of the frogs; and later on 
all was quiet—the end of a most perfect festival. 


Sunday after the breakfast at the Old Madrid 
the delegates and guests took a motor trip to the 
various beach towns.—Ida Lermer, Grand His- 
torian, Beverly Hills. 
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Rural Mexican Schools 


Dr. Lincotn Wirt, San Francisco 


HE 30,000 school bags given to Mexican 
ede by American children adequately 
fulfilled their mission of goodwill. I found the 
contents of these bags adorning the walls of 
many school rooms during my visit to the land 
of Montezuma this summer. 

Our 


writers, “in quest of light” upon the political, 


seminar consisted of educators and 
social, economic and educational problems of 
our neighboring Republic. For some, the ancient 
Maya and Toltec ruins held the center of inter- 
est. Others found in the native art—ceramics, 
basketry, featherwork, hand-weaving and tile- 
making a new vista. Politics and social welfare 
attracted still others. 

Such time as could be spared from the seminar 
lectures, I found myself giving to a study of 
the public school system. I was surprised to 
find 150 American students attending the sum- 
mer session of the National University in Mex- 
ico City. 

I visited agricultural schools, trade schools, 
Indian schools and normal schools. But it was 


the rural schools that captured my highest 
admiration. 

We made the excursion to Puebla, and from 
there spent two days in visiting the rural schools. 
This feature of the Government's new educa- 
tional program is largely the creation of Profes- 
sor Moises Saenz, sub-secretary of education, 
and a graduate of the University of California 

a man of noble mind and high vision. He 
Visiting his 
office in the National Palace one day, I found 
these words Pascal inscribed 
door: “To be ignorant, and not to know that 


one is ignorant, ah that is tragedy”. 


revealed to us the soul of Mexico. 


from over his 
Herein lay 
the secret of his deep interest in his illiterate 
and underprivileged countrymen. 

Mr. Saenz accompanied us to one of his nine 
normal schools where teachers are trained for 
his 4000 rural schools. We met a strange and 
Several hundred youngsters, after 
two or three years of high school, were here 
in training to become rural teachers. One-half 
of their day is devoted to the usual academic 
work, but the other half to the practical rudi- 
ments of a civilization of which the rural people 
are lamentably ignorant. 


busy scene. 


After inspecting the athletic field and swim- 
ming pool, we saw the forges where these stu- 
dent teachers learn blacksmithing, the soap fac- 
tory, looms, potters wheel, brick kiln, tannery, 
manual training shop and machine shop. We 
watched them at work among the beehives, in 


the school gardens, the dairy, poultry yard a: 
orchard. We sampled the food prepared in t] 
domestic science kitchen. They learned t! 
value of personal cleanliness in a barber sho 
they also boasted a beauty parlor, a Red Cro 
room where they are taught first-aid, a pha 
macy where they are taught the use of simp! 
drugs, a clinic where they are taught obstetric: 
vaccination, the use of snake-bit anti-toxin, a1 
simple remedies. 

In the classroom they are taught the blessings 
of fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, c 
operative marketing and many other practic: 
things including the curse of pulque. 

The teacher is the key to the future of rural 
Mexico. No wonder Moises Saenz calls this 
work, which he established five years ago, “Our 
rural missions” and his eager devoted teachers 
They are the finest kind of mis 
sionaries I ever saw—the whole 4000 of them 


“missionaries”. 


We send our missionaries to the ends of the 
earth; the farther they go, the better we lik 
them. We have raised $100,000,000 and sent it 
Overseas to help the far away Armenians. All 
very commendable—I am glad to have had my 
part in it—but here, at our very door, are 4000 
missionaries to the bodies and minds as well 
as to the souls of our nearest neighbors and 
we have known little 
cared less. 

When party of 85 mostly 
salaried people with no superfluous cash, re- 
turned from that trip, we handed Mr. Saen: 
$2500 for his rural schools. 


about it—and perhaps 


our Americans, 


The day before I left Mexico I called upon 
the Director of Education and said: “I shall tell 
California about your rural schools and _ their 


needs. If some should be interested, if a club 
or a school or an individual should wish to 
‘adopt’ a Mexican rural school and should donat: 
a small sum—say $25 or $50—to aid that par- 
ticular school, what would you do with it?” He 
replied: “Our National School budget is strained 
to the breaking point. I can give the rural 
schools little more than a teacher; they must 
build their own school houses and equip them. 
The result is that the equipment is often very 
meager. If our American friends should be 
moved to help in the way you suggest, my first 
thought would be a medicine chest—second, a 
box of tools—third, school equipment, textbooks. 
etc.” Continuing he said: ‘““Most of these schools 
are many miles from a physician. Smallpox is 
ever with us. Children are frequently bitten by 
venomous snakes. Diphtheria and other cur- 
able diseases off the children in 


carry great 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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A Pioneer School Woman 


Agnes Emmons Howe of San Jose 


GNES HOWE is a native of Illinois but 
lived during her childhood in Minnesota. 
Her young womanhood Iowa, 


was spent in 


where she commenced teaching school at the 
age of fifteen. Before coming to California in 
1884, she had 
already taught in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska. 
During these years 
Miss Howe spent 
seven months of 
each year in teach- 
and four 
months in attend- 
ance at academies, 
in order to round 
out her education. 

Her first teach- 
California 
in Ventura 
County; four years 
were in Wood- 
koff (now Ojai), 
and three as vice- 
principal of the 
Ventura grammar school. She entered Stanford 
University in 1892 and graduated in 1897, having 
stopped one year to teach and replenish funds. 
This teaching year was again at Woodkoff. 

She entered the San Jose Normal in July 1897 
and was a member of the faculty until January 
1919, when she resigned to take the office of 
county superintendent of schools of Santa Clara 
County. The last four resigning 
she was principal of the normal training school. 

At two different times Miss Howe took a year's 
leave-of-absence; part of each was spent in 
travel in the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
and part at the University of Wisconsin, from 
which institution she received an M. A. degree. 

Miss Howe has worked in institutes in many 
counties in California and also in Nevada. In 
summer schools she was instructor in the San 
Jose Normal, for three years teacher in the San 
Francisco Teachers College, and a student at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

She was an active worker for woman suffrage 
in California, Wisconsin, and Ohio, in 
clubs, the W. C. T. U., and the 
as in educational and historical societies. 
has been a vice-president of the N. E. A. 

Miss Howe was the first woman ever elected 
president of the old “California Teachers Asso- 
ciation” (prior to re-organization). She organ- 
ized school-womens Clubs and was the first presi- 
dent of the state federation of school womens 
clubs, now merged into the class-room teachers 
organizations. 

At present Miss Howe is a member of the 
Ww. Cc. T. U., Association of University Women, 
nastern Star, and Flower-Lovers Club. 
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San Jose State 


Etmo A. Rostnson 
San Jose State Teachers College 


BAY that stretches northward 
With hills on either hand, 

A valley famed for orchards, 

The heart of blossom-land, 
A city fair and friendly, 

Where man may work and play,— 
Such gems adorn the Colleg2 

In the heart of San Jose. 


The charm of California 
Clings to her vine-clad walls, 

The spell of Spanish romance 
Lurks in her open halls, 

The dreams of her alumni 
(The youth of yesterday) 

Are hovering ’round the tower 
Of dear old San Jose. 


An ardent spirit quickens 
All those who enter here, 
Uniting students, teachers 
As comrades of good-cheer; 
In hours of earnest labor 
Their youth may flee away, 
But not the loyal memories 
Of beloved San Jose. 


* > * 
FLORANCE KEENEY ROBERTSON 
Los Angeles City Schools 


M** we not succumb to the land of Yawn 
on the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blossoms the Wait-a-while flower fair 
And the Some-time-or-other scents the air 
And the tall Go-easies grow. 


It lies in the valley of Whats-the-use in the 
Province of Let-her-slide, 
That Tired-feeling is native there; 
It’s the home of the listless I-don’t-care; 
Where the Put-it-offs 


* * * 


abide. 


The American Association to Promete_ the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is a philanthropic 
organization established in 1890 by 
Graham Bell. The association controls “The 
Volta Bureau” which is for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf. The 
association publishes “The Volta 
illustrated monthly magazine for educators of 
the deaf and for the hard of hearing. 

The association headquarters are at 1601 
Street, Washington, D. C., with Mrs. 
Stovel in charge. 
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A World Peace Project 


Ceca F. McCartuy, Teacher, Third Grade 
Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley 
“When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child and strife will cease, 

Disarm the hearts, for that is peace.” 

VERY worth-while activity in the home, 
eben city or nation must have be- 
hind it a worthy motive to carry on. Away down 
deep in the heart an inspiration must have come. 

The urge in the hearts of little children is 
rushing on to answer the world cry for peace 
and a true knowledge of other nations. The 
fine spirit that prompted an undertaking in a 
third grade in the Thousand Oaks School came 
from the verse above. 

For a time it was kept written at the top of a 
blackboard and used to open the day’s work. 
Since the opening day of school in August it has 
kept little fingers and big fingers busy at work 
on a Social Studies Project. The work relates 
to Japan and China. The first three weeks was 
spent in reading different sets of books, descrip- 
tive and informational. Pictures were studied, 
stories told, and every scrap of worth-while 
information collected. 

The visualization of the project is the biggest 
part in “getting up steam” for any activity. 
Flat pictures were borrowed and collected from 
a dozen sources. The stereograph collection in 
Thousand Oaks School brought out the pictures 
with three dimensions. Finally the lantern slides 
from the Berkeley Visual Center clinched the 
silent story of races and nations beyond distant 
seas. By this process children realize how de- 
pendent each nation is upon the other for raw 
materials and for cultural aids. 


Even tiny children grasp the idea of a family 
of nations if presented to them in the light oi 
what they know,—their own family. There must 
be a give and a take and the willingness to “team 
together” for the benefit of all. With this feeling 
of friendship toward other nations, naturally 
they want to visit them. Therefore imaginary 
journeys were taken from Berkeley to San Fran- 


cisco, to board big liners going to Japan and to 
China. 


Clippings were brought in (as the journeys 
started) from Berkeley Gazette, Oakland Trib- 
une, San Francisco Chronicle, Post-Inquirer and 
even copies of papers written in other languages. 
Old copies of Saturday Evening Post and Na- 
tional Geographics afforded us valuable help and 
a set of books “Children of Other Lands’. The 
motivating thought in education was, “There 


must be much impression before there can be 
expression”. 

In order to mold and then chisel thought we 
must catch the interest and then keep it rolling 
like a great snow-ball. To do this successfully 
the home must be tied up with the little child 
and the teacher. 

That the work may have a creative atmospher« 
we must encourage, direct and then act as a 
chum and co-worker with the crowd. We started 
out by making paper lanterns, then coloring 
them beautifully, for our language work said. 
“A lantern was to give light, to show the way”. 
The light we were seeking. The real significance 
is hospitality, friendship. 

Next we wished to make miniature scenes, 
etc., on board (10x12 in.) in clay, in plaster 
paris, in sand—as the imagination (coupled with 
information obtained) suggested. Then clothes- 
pins were dressed to represent the people. A 
beautiful Japanese doll had been loaned to us. 





A group of third grade children with some of the objects of 
their friendship project. 


We painted it first in water color, then fash- 
ioned the clothes from scraps of paper and 
cloth and put faces and hair on each to make 
them “real”, for children want “live” things if 
possible. 

The transportation idea was carried out by 
wanting to make the jinrikisha. This was new 
and well-fashioned by using the little straw mats 
mother had received around potted plants. A 
large sand-table was worked out to show many 
phases of Oriental life, from fruit trees to fish 
ponds and bamboo forests. 

Finally enthusiasm ran so high that they 
wished to make a life-size summer-house of 
bamboo, such as we had read about. This was 
our big undertaking. A search party started to 
look everywhere for bamboo. After scouring 
Thousand Oaks district we crossed the line and 
went above the Campus. A fine friend up there 





cut her stock to help us along. After roping 
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the stocks on Mr. Sammet’s (manual training 
teacher) private car one Sunday morning and 
almost stopping traffic getting back to Thousand 
Oaks School, we called on the Board of Educa- 
tion truck. 

Next, the big boys caught the spirit and we 
had a_ shelling party, cleaning our stocks, 
bundling the tops, and packing them in the 
famous corner where we intended to build. It 
took two shelling parties to get material ready. 
Former students of the teacher in charge came 
from Garfield Junior High and University High 
to help the shelling party along. Now every- 
thing was ready to build a house of bamboo in 
our schoolroom. The corner-stone was the 
inscription on the blackboard and around the 
spot we took the measurements. 

At this place a central figure entered our story 
—Yamata San. At one time he served as teacher 
in schools of Japan. He said, “I have a son in 
the Berkeley High School. He was born in San 
Francisco. I will give my help to the boys and 
girls of Thousand Oaks School to show a little 
gratitude for what the schools have done for me”. 

Selecting some boys who offered their spare 
time in the evening, Yamata San went to work 
with the following boys,—Robert Mohr, Bur- 
nett Canham, Herbert Carlson and Jay Munns 
from Garfield Junior High; Dick Canham and 
Dudley Munns from Thousand Oaks. It took 
eight evenings to complete the house. The 
boys came as many evenings as they could 
spare. Soon the work was finished. We had 
a beautiful corner. 

Rare things were brought in to study, such 
as tables, trays, teapots, dishes, pictures, bowls 
of goldfish, Japanese water dogs, mats, wooden 
shoes and countless things until an atmosphere 
was created that lent itself for a real study of 
other nations. 

Into the whole scheme of things we have 
worked reading, story, writing, drawing, hand 


Group of girls serving Japanese tea. Note the Kimonos 
and the Japanese summer house in the background. 
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work, geography, clay modeling, music, spelling, 
arithmetic and dancing. 

Every supervisor in the Berkeley schools has 
had the opportunity to see and find his par- 
ticular work carried on in this continuous activ- 
ity. During the week in which we emphasized 
“Pets” we brought in turtles, rabbits, water 
dogs and goldfish—the pets that fit this particu- 
lar project. Posters were made to illustrate art, 
curtains were made and stamped to lend a home 
atmosphere. 

The aim of the school today is to link the 
parent, teacher and child closer together just as 
industry and the school must catch hold of each 
other and work out the bigger problems now at 
our door. 

Whatever we have done in the work just out- 
lined, we had in mind the same spirit Lincoln 
had when he saw the slaves sold—Peace and 
Freedom for All. 


Two Poems 
TANFORD WOLFE is 11 years old and is 
in the 6B grade of the Golden Gate School, 
San Francisco. His teacher is Miss Leila Gil- 
fillan, has sent us two of Stanford’s poems. 
Come to the Woods 
Come to the woods and play with me, 
And spend the day in joy and glee; 
In and out among the trees, 
With music by the birds and bees. 
In the Jungle 
I like to go huntin’, 
Away in the jungle, 
Away where the dense tree grows, 
An’ look at the scenes, 
An’ fish in the streams, 
In the land where the Tigris Hows. 


A Creed for Dean of Girls 


Grace I. Parsons (Harmon), Los Angeles 
Inglewood Intermediate School 

O dream their dreams and all their visions 
T see, 
To think again the “long, long thoughts” of 

youth, 
To feel the heart throb and to know the thrill 
Of shy, sweet glances—all the foolish things 
That make youth youth,—it is not youth if wise; 
To keep your woman’s heart a-glow with theirs, 
To hold your steadier thought responsive, kind 
To all their fads and fancies, once your own; 
To bow your woman’s soul in earnest plea 
Before the Master’s seat, that you may keep 
Youth in your heart— 

That you may understand! 
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Sequoia’s Music Building 


Max L. Gezer, Director of Instrumental Music, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 


ITH the advent of music as a major in 
Win high schools of the state, it follows 
that eventually the schools must provide ade- 
quate quarters and facilities for the work. Pro- 
gressive principals and boards are already recog- 
nizing this. Among the pioneers is the Sequoia 
Union High School of Redwood City, which 
recently completed a music unit designed to 
meet the requirements of all branches of the 
department for a school whose enrollment in the 
near future will number approximately 1500. 


Planning of the building was entrusted to Otis 
M. Carrington, noted composer of operettas and 
for 22 years head of the department, who, in 
collaboration with the writer, submitted the plan 


whose main purpose is to provide further sound 
deadening to prevent interference with classes 
across the corridor. This space also adds to th 
efficiency of distributing and collecting uniform 
which are handled by an attendant through 
box-office type of door. 

This department aims to provide practicing 
facilities under supervision as far as possible 
Home practice is not always desirable and often 
impractical, hence the 12 practice rooms to bh: 
placed at the students’ disposal. In the belie: 
that those receiving their first instruction should 
be within a step or two of the teacher, thre: 
of these rooms, adequately sound-proofed—as 
are all the others—and with special sections otf 
double glass, are located adjoining the office. 
After a reasonable period of instruction, students 
are transferred “down the hall,” as we say, t 





here shown. Aside from the location of rooms, it 
was necessary to consider sound-proofing, distance 
of unit from the academic building, and proximity 
to auditorium. As will be seen, the building is prac- 
tically integral with the auditorium, separated from 
it only by the space provided for the stage crew’s 
working quarters, thus serving the stage of the 
choral theater when the occasion requires. 

The choral room is used for choral work, oper- 
etta rehearsals, meetings and recitals by the music 
club, and miscellaneous programs. The class room 
is devoted to harmony, appreciation, music history, 
and probably class piano work which may be 
offered later. These are administered from the 
adjoining office which also houses the choral library. 

Two instrumental ensemble rooms are provided, 
one for the beginning groups, designated “Orch. 
Room B”, and the other strictly for advanced work, 
shown as “Orch. Room A”. The latter has no 
ceiling but instead, has the girders and trusses 
exposed and the roof underlaid with sound-absorb- 
ing material. In all rooms where class-work is done 
the walls are internally sound-proofed and exter- 
nally finished with acoustic plaster. It will be noted 
that the instrument store-room is accessible to both 
orchestra rooms, as is also, of course, the office of 
the instrumental instructor, which serves as library. 
Entry to the large rooms is gained from a vestibule 


Key to Floor Plan 
1. Practice rooms 8. Girls toilet 
2. Orchestra rooms 9. Boys toilet 
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take their place under the regular routine of 
supervision. 

For small groups such as trios and quartets, 
there are two practice rooms of larger dimen- 
sions, as will be seen. These can accommodate a 
piano with the ensemble. 

While this new building answers the quest for 
a practical “workshop” for music, though has 
also been given to beauty of design. Many fea- 





Max L. Gelber, Redwood City 


tures incorporated in it are truly aesthetic in 
character, as they rightfully should be. “Music 
as a thing of beauty should vibrate in a place 
of beauty.” Thanks to a far-sighted administra- 
tion, headed by A. C. Argo, Sequoia’s music 
department its own and 
cheerfully relegates a sorely over-worked audi- 


now has a home of 
torium, its former quarters, to those who must 


use it—hammers and all! 


* 


American Education Week 


HE eighth annual American Education 
"wee will be observed this year November 
11 to 17. 

Join with those who have discovered that the 


observance of a “week” offers a chance to ask 
the press, the pulpit, parents, commercial and 
professional organizations for co-operation that 
cannot be secured in any other way. 

In many cities in America editors write edi- 
luncheon 
clubs and other organizations have special pro- 


torials, clergymen preach sermons, 
grams on the subject of education this week. 
Parents visit schools, motion picture houses 


exhibit views connected with education, adver- 
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tisers write page advertisements containing in- 
formation about the local schools; Americans 
dedicate themselves anew to the great American 
principle of a free education for every child, the 
best education the state can afford. 

Bring the possibilities of this week to the 
attention of the educators of your state. We 
shall be glad to know of your plans and to have 
suggestions as to how the N. E. A. can be of 
service—Very truly yours, BELMONT FARLEY, 
Assistant Director for Educational Interpretation, 
National Education Association of the United 


States, Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


Columbus Day 


A program for October 12 


SINGING Hail, Columbia 
STORY Life of Columbus (in pupil’s own 
words) 
Vol. 2, pp. 846-849, Vol. 1, p. 109 
PoEM I on Miller 
TABLEAUX Columbus and the Scoffers..Vol.2,p.847 
Landing on Watling Island— 
Awed Natives, etc. 
Triumph—Before King and Queen 
Vol. 2, p. 848 
Death of Columbus—An Ungrateful 
Nation 
PoEM Ce kk ee ul Lowell 
TALK Why We Honor Columbus (in pupil’s 
own words)............ Vol. 2, p. 846-849 
PoEM Passage to India... IV hitman 
PLAY “He Gave the World Its Grandest 
Lesson” 
Scene 1 Convent of La Rabida—Don’t 
Cie Ut cee -Vol. 2, p. 848 
Scene 2 At Sea—Mutinous Sailors- 
ra Cia ae Vol. 2, p. &48 
Scene 3 At Sea—ALight..Vol. 2, p. 848 
Scene 4 A Street at Palos—Citizens 
“Did you Hear About This Man, 
Columbus ? 
Sincinc O, Columbia, Gem of the Ocean 
TALK Columbus had to have Imagination- 
What is Imagination ?..Vol. 4, p. 1737 
TALK Columbus was an Optimist— 
What is an Optimist ?_ Vol. 6, p. 2586 
SincinG Sail On, O Ship of State (in River- 


side Songbook) 

The page references are to Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 

2. + 2 

Elliott B. Thomas, former principal of the 

Burbank Junior High School at Redondo Beach, 

is now superintendent, succeeding J. B. Potter, 

who resigned last summer. During Mr. Potter's 

term of six years a school expansion program 

of over $300,000 was successfully conducted 
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My Hallowe’en Party 


A Nature Project 
Mrs. Evsie S. WESTERHOUSE 
Santa Fe School, Monrovia 


The Problem: Why these objects are used as 
emblems of the Hallowe’en Season. 

The Immediate Aim: To lead children to 
appreciate and observe more keenly nature about 
them. 

Remote Aim: To know the structure and 
habits of things we see about us. 

Approach: 

It is nearing the Hallowe’en season. The 
children are preparing and decorating their 
school room for the festive month. One child 
exclaims, “Let’s give a Hallowe’en party!” Im- 
mediately all are enthusiastic. The work is ap- 
proved and begun. The question arises, What 
shall we use to make the occasion a true Hal- 
lowe’en party? The children answer without 
exception. 

Yellow corn 
Black cats Golden pumpkins 
Furry bats Red apples 

As the preparations proceed the suggestion is 
made, ‘“Let’s make a booklet telling about the 
things we use at our party.” The children 
become interested in these objects and soon 
raise the question, “Why just these?” Thus the 
big problem presents itself: Why do we use 
these objects and are they of interest and value? 


Use: Wise owls 


Development 
Material 

1. Use the live objects of each when possible; 
or mounted specimens and pictures. 

2. Notebooks for recording values learned and 
drawings. 

3. Use bibliography at the close of each lesson 
plan. 

4. Use literature on the subject. 


Lesson I. Owls 

Questions: as they may come from the chil- 
dren— 

a. Is the owl of value to mankind? 

b. Why is he called a wise, old owl? 
Study Plan: 

1. Kinds of owls and locality. 

2. Its habits,—(a) food; (b) living quarters; 
(c) solitary; (d) their young. 
Question: 

c. How does the owl, while sitting on a fence 
post, seem to turn his head in a complete circle? 

d. Why do we not hear him fly? 

3. Structure,—(a) feathers; (b) neck; (c) 
hearing; (d) eyes; (e) claws; (f) bill; (g) their 
screech. 
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Conclusion: Since we have learned these fact 
are the owls of value and what should be ou 


attitude toward them? 
References: 


1. Comptons’ Pictured Encyclopedia, p. 2606. 
2. Book of Knowledge. vol. 10, 13, 14. 


Lesson II. Bats 
Questions: 


a. Is a bat a bird or an animal? 
b. Do other animals molest them? 
c. Should we be superstitious about them? 


Study Plan: 

1. Kinds. 

2. Habits: (a) food; (b) sleeping in the dark; 
(c) hibernating; (d) young; (e) their call. 

3. Structure: (a) covering; (b) wings; (c) 
claws; (d) head. 

Conclusions: Is the bat of value and does it 
deserve protection? 

The children may write a poem entitled, The 


Little Funny Furry Fellow. 
References: 


1. Burgess Animal Book. p. 183-192. 


2. Animal Competitors. Ernest Ingersoll. 

3. Wild Animals at Home. Seton. 

4. Book of Nimble Beasts. p. 17. English. 

5. The Children’s Library. p. 173-181. 

6. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopeda. p. 345, 1572. 

7. The Book of Knowledge. vol. 1, 7, 8. 
Lesson III. Cats 

Questions: 


a. Why does a cat always light on its feet? 
(Use incidents.) 

b. Do cats every cry? 

c. What happens inside a cat when it purrs? 

d. How can they see so well in the dark? 

Structure: (a) fur (Franklin’s experiment); 
(b) eyes; (c) claws, feet, legs; (d) tongue, teeth; 
(e) whiskers. 

Habits: (a) food; (b) sleeping; (c) seeing; 
(d) hearing; (e) washing; (f) climbing, creeping. 

e. What other animals are related to the cat? 

Conclusion: From facts and observation deter- 
mine how the cat is fitted for life. 


References: 
1. Animals, Their Relations and use to man. 
Wood. 
2. Nature Study. p. 97. Edwards. 
3. Nature Study, p. 449. C. B. Scott. 
4. Book of Knowledge. vol. 2, 5, 8, 13, 17, 18. 


Lesson IV. Pumpkins 


Question: 

a. How is the pumpkin seed awakened to 
grow? 

b. How does a pumpkin make a boy or girl 
happy? 

c.Is there more than one room inside a 
pumpkin for the seed? 
Study Plan: 


1. Growth: (a) where—locality; (b) when— 


pun 
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season; (c) seeds; (d) plant 
fruit. 
2. Use: (a) For animals; (b) for people. 
Conclusion: Is it worth while to cultivate 
pumpkins? 
References: 
1.Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. p. 
3333, 1397, 1492. 
2. Book of Knowledge. vol. 7. 


leaves, etc.; (e) 


2934, 


Lesson V. Corn 


a. Why is it called Indian corn? 

b. What part of our country would suffer if 

corn crop failed? 

. Do the silks start from the bottom or from 
top of the kernels on the ear of corn? 

Study Plan: 

1. History of corn in America. 

2. Growth: (a) where—locality; (b) when— 
season; (c) stalk, leaves; (d) tassel; (e) the 
ear; (f) kinds. 

3. Uses: (a) for animals; (b) for people. 
References: 

1. Cornell’s Nature Study. 

2. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. p. 

see Fact Index, p. 4141). 
3. Book of Knowledge. vol. 1, 5, 7, 8, 15. 
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Lesson VI. Apples 


a. From where does the apple come? 

b. Do you know of anyone or of any animal 
that will not eat apples? 

Study Plan: 

1. The tree: (a) beauty; (b) shape; (c) sturdi- 
ness; (d) shelter; (e) fruit (exterior). Use the 
poem “The Wayside Inn.” Nature Study. Scott. 
p. 409. 

2. Growth of the apple: (a) blossom (use “An 
English Apple Orchard”); (b) color, why; (c) 
fruit, interior (use “Apple-seed John’). 

3. Nature’s part in making the apple,—(a) 
sun; (b) rain; (c) soil. 

4. Man’s part in making the apple: (a) plant- 
ing; (b) insects; (c) gathering fruit; (d) use 
of the fruit. 

c. Where is there a monument to an apple? 
(Book of Knowledge, vol. 11.) 

Conclusion: 

1. Its universal value. 

2. To appreciate and share with others what 
has been made by all, nature, man, God, work- 
ing together. 
References: 

1. Getting 

Farland. 
. The Ten Common Trees. 
. Trees in Prose and Poetry. Stone & Flickett. 
.Cornell Nature Study Bulletin. 

. Nature Study. C. B. Scott. 
. Book of Knowledge. vol. 4, 5, 7, 11. 
. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, p. 160 (and 

see Fact Index, p. 4085). 


Acquainted With the Trees. Mc- 


Stokes. 
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School Room Garden 


DorotHy F. ARMSTRONG 
Lincoln School, El Centro 


WISH you might see my garden, 

I think it beyond compare. 
I will show you each precious blossom, 
If you have a moment to spare. 


A four-square wall that is thick and tall 
Encloses my garden fair, 
Where the dearest, queerest, flower-folk 
Are entrusted to my care. 


Part of my garden, so quaint and exotic 

Is striving, thriving, growing; 

But some of my plants are not doing so well. 
Is it due to my sowing? 


Juanita’s a violet with lustrous eyes 
Like pools of purple laughter. 
Evelyn is a tender sensitive plant 
Who errs—then mists come after. 


My snap-dragon, Heath, is across the aisle; 
His bark is worse than his bite. 

And cock-robin, Bobby, a saucy fellow, 

Is sure his spelling is right. 


Across the room and next to the wall, 
Are two round pansy faces; 

Funny, freckled, flower-folk 

With friendly, childish graces. 


Kathryne’s petals just won’t stay open; 
She’s a frail, delicate flower; 

I think she must be a four-o’clock 

Who waits for dismissal hour. 


When my flowers look up to the morning skies, 

And I, their gardener, greets them, 

There’s the dew of youth in their sleep-drenched 
eyes 

I’m confident God made them. 


My room is my own little garden 
Where I treasure each flower and bee 
Father of flowers, give me strength 
To care for it tenderly. 


* * * 


“If schools want space, let them make news” 
declared Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at the recent meeting of the 
N. E. 

“If the press and the school can be brought to 
realize their joint responsibility in giving wide 
currency to these new ideas, idealisms, and 
spiritual values upon which our future depends 
we shall have both a better education and a 
better journalism, and that will be an achieve- 
ment far bigger than the mere increase in space 
devoted to school news.” 
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Stand on Your Head 


VioLeT RicHARDSON-Warp, Supervisor Physical 
Education, Berkeley Public Schools 


\N you turn a cartwheel? Can you stand 
fe your head? Most of us cannot. We 
cannot even turn a backward roll. 

It is true that we have sufficient physical con- 
trol to do most of the things we find necessary 
to do in our everyday life. Head stands, cart- 
wheels, and backward rolls are certainly not 
necessary. But deep within us—so deep that we 
even forget its presence—is hidden a strong 
desire for physical accomplishment. We would 
that we might control our muscle systems. We 
cannot help (even the most scholarly of us) 
looking on with awe and a certain admiration, 
if not envy, at physical skill. 

Nonsense! Of course you have no desire to 
stand on your head! It’s absurd! Many great 
men and women, however, have admitted such a 
desire, and Berkeley 
teachers seem to rec- 
ognize its existence. 

In response to this 
desire, 10 stunts have 
een selected, accurate 
demonstrations made 
of them, and every one 
is busy from the kin- 
dergarten on. Berkeley 
has had stunts as part 
of its physical educa- 
tion program for years; 
but not until last year 
had the stunts been 
standardized and ac- 
curate records of accomplishment requested. 
Different teachers use different means of test- 
ing their pupils. Some ask the children to let 
them know when they think proficiency has been 
attained in any one stunt. Then that pupil is 
given an opportunity to be tested. 





Hand stands. This is good fun! 
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Various stages of head stands 
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Children watching an assistant supervisor 

demonstrate head stand 

Other teachers have the entire group work 
together on the same thing. The teacher selects 
from this group those who apparently do the 
stunt accurately. Then she works again wit! 
this smaller group, gradually narrowing it down 
to those who perform with accurate technique 

There is a strong feeling of unity in Berkeley's 
plan. All teachers are at work on the same 
things. All grades arc 
treated alike. It is 
found that the duck- 
walk, bear-walk, and 
seal-crawl are just as 
appropriate and just as 
difficult for ninth grade 
boys as for kinder- 
garten girls. They are 
not so simple as they 
sound. 

And since measur- 
ing-worms (those lit- 
tle green caterpillars) 
are supposed to bring 
new dresses to those 
on whom they walk, why should not the schoo! 
principal, ambitious for a new building, try the 
measuring-worm stunt? Quite simple! Just get 
down on your hands; walk them until your body 
is parallel-to the floor. Then walk your feet up 
to touch your hands. Of course your knees must 
be perfectly straight all the time—that’s one of 
the rules. Continue walking, hands forward, 
then feet up to hands. If you do it correctly, 
a “check” is put opposite your name on the 
chart, under the month in which you succeeded. 
And you may get a new building! Who can tell? 

The forward and backward rolls are good 
stunts to do on the school lawn. Yes, some of 
Berkeley’s best lawns are used for such pur- 
poses. The lawn is much more comfortable than 
the school-room floor, although demonstrations 
are almost always made onthe bare floor. In order 
to score, the roll must be completed in a straight 
path. Finish, standing erect with feet together. 


in 
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The only difference between the head-stand 
and the hand-stand lies in the fact that in the 
former the head and hands form a tripod upon 
which is balanced the rest of the body. In the 
latter, the hands alone carry all the weight. In 
both stunts, the feet must be together and the 
knees straight in order to score. 

The hand-spring differs from the cartwheel 
in that the turn is forward—hands coming down 
together and feet following, finishing in erect 
posture. The cartwheel is a side movement, 1.e., 
right hand, left hand, left foot, right foot, keep- 
ing the turn in the same plane of action, in order 
to score. 

There are certain rules governing even the 
duck-walk, bear-walk, and seal-crawl. To do the 
duck-walk, rise on toes, bend knees down and 
out, place the hands between the knees and 
grasp the ankles. Now walk keeping your spine 
straight. 

The bear-walk requires movement of right 
hand and right foot simultaneously. The heels 
must touch the floor and the knees 
straight. Quite simple—just try it! 

The seal-crawl requires just a little shoulder 
strength. Walk on your hands, dragging the 
feet along the floor. Knees must be straight, 
heels together as well as toes. 

Stunts are not “required” work. Of course 
not. They are not essential to physical well- 
But they form a happy part of whole- 
some, big-muscle activity for all ages, any num- 
ber, anywhere, and everywhere. 


must be 


being. 


They may be 
practiced in large groups working to signal. 
They may be practiced by the lone child at home. 

Children love stunts. They love also precision 
in the technique of achievement. A little en- 
couragement, a little instruction—and we give 
the children of today that sense of physical 
achievement and muscular control for which, 
deep within us all, there is that strong desire. 

* * * 


One Movie a Month 

HE the profes- 

sional organizations in Oakland—if a teacher 
belongs to all of them, as every teacher should, 
if she is alive professionally, and we believe that 
all of our Oakland teachers are—amounts to 
only 52 cents per month. This includes— 
Alameda County Educational Association....$0.25 
Oakland Teachers Association 1.00 
California Teachers Association... 3.00 
National Education Association 2.00 


payment of dues in various 


$6.25 
dues in all these professional organiza- 
taken together amount to only the price 
of one medium-priced moving picture show per 
month. Fifty-two cents per month pays profes- 
sional dues in all these organizations.—Oakland 
Public School Bulletin. 


The 
tions 
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A History of California 


R. ROCKWELL D. HUNT, University 
D:: Southern California, and Mrs. Nellie 
Van De Grift Sanchez, Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, are the co-authors of “A 
Short History of California”. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, is 
the publisher of the volume, which is illustrated 
and contains 688 pages. 

This history is comprehensive and contains an 
accurate account of every phase of our state's 
story, from its discovery and naming to its pres- 
ent political, cultural and educational position. 

Students, teachers, and general readers will 
find in “A Short History of California” a book 
which is not only good history but a readable 
account of the lives and activities of the people 
who gave tone and color to a remarkable state. 

Dr. Hunt is a Californian of pioneer parents. 
He is a product of the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. He was for a number of years a high 
school teacher in San Jose and this book reflects 
his love for California, its history and traditions. 

Mrs. Sanchez has lived in California since her 
girlhood. She is connected by marriage with a 
family that helped to make history before our 
state became a part of the Union. She has been 
connected with the Bancroft Library of Cali- 
fornia History at the University for a number 
of years and has become so imbued with the 
worthwhileness of the days long gone that shx 
can speak with authority on California and all 
matters pertaining to its most intimate history.— 
Roy W. Croup. 

$2)-was 


The New International Encyclopedia 


New 2000-page Supplement just published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company makes New International Encyclo- 
paedia most complete and recent work of its kind. 


iia ag a wealth of new information cov- 
ering all modern human activities, the New 
International Encyclopaedia 2000-page Supple- 
ment is now coming from the press of Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 

The biography 
and additional 
while new titles, and 


has been 


information 


completely revised 
inserted 
names of important per- 
sonages who have achieved recent fame in 
various fields, from mathematics and philology 
to swimming and boxing, have been included. 

This is particularly the case regarding names 
of those in political life and other important 
fields of activity in Europe and other foreign 
countries, thus carrying out the publisher's 
desire to make this important American en- 
cyclopaedia thoroughly international in scope as 
well as name. 

“This encyclopaedia is the resuit of the world- 
wide collaboration of virtually 
source of authentic information 
knowledge,” states Herbert 
Editor in Chief. 


has been 


known 
human 
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every 
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Treadwell 


















































































































































































































































































































AXPAYERS in general have little knowl- 

edge concerning the expenditures for the 

expenses of the school. As a result, false 
opinions are often formed because of misinfor- 
mation or from prejudiced statements of others. 
This is not only true of the layman, for the 
teacher is not entirely exempt from ignorance 
of important educational procedure. A teacher 
recently registering for a course in tests and 
measurements asked the instructor the mean- 
ing of the title of the course, thinking “measure- 
ments” related to linear measure. 

One purpose of the Research Department in 
Fresno County has been to present to the 
citizens of the various districts, through local 
newspapers, facts about the procedure that are 
vital to the school. This paper concerns a series 
of articles on a test survey appearing in the 
Fresno Morning Republican at intervals of two 
weeks. That these publications aroused interest 
in the schools, was certainly indicated by the 
favorable comments of parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators and college professors, not only locally, 
but from other counties. 

Simple graphic representation is very import- 
ant in attracting attention and giving clear illus- 
tration of the facts produced. The graph accom- 
panying each article was three columns in width 
and given a prominent location in the paper. A 
reduced print of the graph and the substance ot 
each article are reproduced here, the first being 
entitled “Fresno County Children Excel in Read- 
ing Standard Tests.” 
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A Test Survey of a California County 


ArTHUR H. Surprey, Director of Research, Fresno County Schools 


The outstanding superiority of Fresno County 
Schools in reading over the national norm is 
represented by the accompanying graph. The 
range of this superiority covers from 7 per 
cent in the eighth grade to 17 per cent in the 
fourth grade with an average of 10.45 per cent 
above the schools of the United States. 


This high ranking of Fresno County Schools 
may doubtless be attributed to the supervisory 
program initiated and sustained by Clarence W. 
Edwards, County Superintendent of Schools. 
For the past seven years a definite policy of 
supervision has been followed, resulting in rapid 
expansion throughout the county. Under the 
direction of a corps of efficient supervisors 
carrying these administrative policies to the 
teachers, the results have been effective in pro- 
ducing a high quality of instruction through the 
teachers to the pupils. 

In remote districts will be found the most 
modern methods of instruction. In districts 
where the latest scientific materials cannot be 
obtained, teachers may be found devising their 
own schemes of presenting in a scientific man- 
ner, the latest developments in education. 

These results show definitely that the pupils 
of Fresno County are receiving a higher grade 
of instruction than that offered by the nation’s 
schools in general. This superiority of instruc- 
tion depends upon efficient teachers guided by 
a supervisory program that is bringing effective 
results. 

The grades upon which this comparison has 
been made have been secured by standard tests. 
Since teachers do not all use the same basis 
for grading, their marks could not be used, 
hence one common test must be provided. 

The Public School Achievement Tests were 
used in reading, language and spelling, each be- 
ing given to about 7000 pupils in the county. 
These same tests have been given to more than 
half a million pupils over the United States. This 
number is large enough to determine about what 
score the average pupilin each grade should niake. 
These averages for each school grade are pub- 
lished with the tests and form a basis for com- 
parison. By this means the supervisors may 
locate pupils or schools where the work is be- 
low normal and adjust the supervision to bring 
them up to normal. 

Results from other tests (which are being 
compiled) show that reading is not the only 
subject in which Fresno County is above nor- 
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al. These results will appear later to show 
the progress the schools are making in pupil 
achievement. 

N intelligible review of the standard tests 
A was given for the benefit of those who 
may not have read the preceding articles, and 
introduces the article, “Achievement of Fresno 
County Pupils Shown in Test Series’. This 
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paper on language shows: Of the 15 compari- 
sons made, the eighth grade spelling was the 
only subject that was not ahead of the national 
average, and that was below by only little more 
than 1 per cent, which was practically normal. 

The graph in this article shows comparisons 
in the final subject—language usage. As in the 
earlier subjects there is a marked superiority in 
favor of Fresno County. The county average 
exceeds the national standards by 3.7 per cent 
in the eighth grade to 16.8 per cent in the 
fourth grade with an average superiority for 
Fresno County of 8.2 per cent. 

Some of the more important possible causes 
of the pre-eminence of Fresno County Schools 
in pupil achievement have been discussed in 
previous articles. It may be stated, however, 
without reservation that in general the whole of 
the administrative policies promoted by Mr. 
Edwards, County Superintendent of Schools, 
have been responsible in placing the pupil in 
contact with a higher class of instruction. 

These include the personal contact of the 
superintendent with each school of the county; 
the development of a professional atmosphere 
which induces the teachers to better preparation 
through reading and college classes; frequent 
visits of well equipped supervisors to each school 
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studying conditions to improve teacher pupil 
situation; of the latest scientific ma- 
terials; and communities that are educated to 
realize the value of schools. 


the use 


Only a little of the importance of a testing 


program can be expressed here. Tests will locate 
pupils in the class and schools in a system 
where difficulties 


are encountered and lead to 
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solutions. They will show the teacher where 


her most and least pupils are located and how 
to deal with them. 

A series of test scores are invaluable in coun- 
selling a pupil as to the life’s occupation in 
which he would most probably succeed. Tests 
will determine in which subjects the pupil is 
having difficulties. Tests are also used to meas- 
ure mechanical aptitude, stenographic ability and 
other vocational possibilities. 


Development in this field of test and measure- 
ments will necessarily be slow, but it is one of 
the great steps in education. In this develop- 
ment, Fresno County is outstanding in its prog- 


ress and is a big advantage in its educational 


advancement. 
- * 7 


Miss Emily Turner of the Marin School, 
Albany, in an attractive article on “Art Teach- 
ing ‘in the Schools’, declares that work in art 
is creative and not representative. 

“It is a free expression of the spirit of the 
artist. We find this desire to create something 
new strongly developed in children. This is spirit 
which is fostered in the best schools.”’ 

“The art lesson is guided by the teacher and 
not dictated. If the work is dictated we find that 
the creative spirit diminishes and finally fades 
away. Though young children have their creative 
ability, by the time they reach 
many of them have lost it.” 


the university, 
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The Five-Hundredth Child 


Rose-Ky_e Hoskins 
Bureau of Child i\elfare, Pasadena 


UR educational program during the last 
O hundred years has been greatly affected by 
two factors. One, our enormously increased 
school population and the other, our compulsory 
school laws. 


These factors brought into the public school 
large classes of all kinds of children, both fit and 
unfit. It became necessary to devise educational 
methods for the blind, the crippled, the deaf, the 
mentally low, the exceptionally bright, the for- 
eign child, and even here in California, for the 
child of migratory laborers. 

One by one these various problems were 
solved and then there appeared among each 500 
children, or oftener, one child presenting yet a 
different educational problem. This five-hun- 
dredth child was the child with bad eyes, a vis- 
ually handicapped child. He was not blind, so 
was not eligible for the classes or methods 
planned for teaching the blind. He was certainly 
not mentally low, only visually. 

Yet he could not read the books in school very 
well, nor see the lessons on the blackboard. 
Possibly he was near-sighted, or cross-eyed, or 
had had an accident which scarred his eyes. He 
dragged behind his class, was frequently non- 
promoted, was a great deal of trouble to his 
teacher, and an added expense to the school 
district. He was so unhappy and discouraged as 
to be a burden to himself. His father felt that, 
someway, he was not getting a fair deal from 
the school in return for his taxes. 

There is no word nor simple phrase with 
which to designate these children. Visually 
handicapped, visually defective, semi-sighted, 
such descriptions are clumsy. But worse, far 
worse, is the term semi-blind, which slips so 
easily off the tongue and carries such an un- 
pleasant implication. 

Some student of Greek should recommend a 
term to classify the visually handicapped as was 
chosen the term “moron” for the mentally handi- 
capped. A physical defect is covered by the 
word “crippled” without hesitation or a feeling 
of undue regret. We need such a term for the 
child with impaired vision. 

As early as 1908 English educators found it 
necessary to establish classes for myopes, i.e. 
near-sighted pupils. Americans soon realized 
their value and in 1913 there was established in 
the Boston public schools the first Sight Con- 
servation class for low vision pupils. Fortunately, 
this scheme had not only the support of educa- 


tors, but also of the National Society for th: 
Prevention of Blindness. This powerful agency 
feeling that conservation of vision during schoo! 
years was a vital phase of their work, did muc! 
to help “sell the sight-saving idea.” 


Since 1913 over 300 Sight-Saving classes hav: 
been established throughout the United States 
and the number is fast increasing. They hav« 
proven to be of value, not only to the handi 
capped child, but also to the school system 
They eliminate the cost of repeaters who have 
failed on account of defective vision and the, 
relieve the teacher in a regular grade from th 
necessity of devoting a disproportionate amount 
of time to a pupil who does not see distinctly. 


What California Does 


In 1927 the Legislature of California voted an 
extra $200 per pupil for the education of children 
with defective or diminished vision, including 
them under the provisions for other physically 
handicapped. This $200 is to be used to augment 
the amount expended for any normal child, i.e 
to pay for the special equipment required. It 
does not relieve, of course, the city from its 
duty toward educating a child but pays for the 
excess outlay made necessary by his handicap 


The state pays half of this sum and the county 
half. 


Already more than a dozen classes are in 
operation in California. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Long Beach, San Diego and 
Oakland have classes, while other cities are pre- 
paring to take advantage of this opportunity 
Ten is the average number in a class, five being 
the minimum recognized by the state. 

The method of instruction is simple and prac- 
tical. In a centrally-located school, a_ well- 
lighted room is equipped with large type books, 
special maps, adjustable desks, very black pen- 
cils, soft chalk and other devises to avoid eye- 
strain. In this Sight-Saving room, as the chil- 
dren call it, all lessons are prepared under the 
direction of a trained teacher who gives individ- 
ual or group assistance according to the peculiar 
eye trouble. There all written work, or work 
requiring close use of the eyes, is done. 

However, the pupils are not segregated in this 
room. They go to the regular grade room in 
the same building to recite oral lessons. There, 
with normal children of their own grade, they 
take part in many lessons which do not require 
close eye work, in songs, gym work and all 
social activities. The contact with others encour- 
ages them to minimize their handicap and to 
learn to overlook it. The healthful psychological 
effect of this competition is very good. 
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Character Education in the First Grade 


Mrs. THEKLA M. CuHENot, Teacher, Long Beach 


IS DR. DEWEY puts it, education is a 
N®| matter of teaching children to do better 







things which they will do any- 
way. This, to a great extent, is also the 
And 
coupled with it is the development of 


first duty of character education. 


enthusiasm for the realization of these things. 


An element that must permeate the teaching 
of rightness of living is the element of joy. | 
shall endeavor to point out a few means which 
we use in our first grade to keep the joyous 
element, the 


principal of “fun”, in the fore- 


ground. 

Whether as an outgrowth of kindergarten 
activities, or as a solace for leaving their home- 
school at its 
opening clutching some small toy in their hands 


or keeping it hidden in their pockets. A small 


world, many children come to 


piece of candy may form the needed connection, 
or an apple. 
Instead of hindering this projection of the 
home into the school we try to encourage the 
children to bring such objects as will draw from 
them and their associates expressions of joy or 
of lively interest. 
came to school in 


One of our small 


September carrying in his 


boys 
dingey, 
The children en- 


hands a 
squirming, live-looking fish. 
joyed watching it wiggle. Then a boy asked, 
“Could you write, ‘Fish for sale’?” That was the 
inspiration for our first poster. Many other brief 
posters followed, as: House 


Stop! Go!; Watch 


People’s Ice Co.: 
for sale; Garage for rent; 
vour step. 

Meanwhile the outpouring of home and life- 
experiences took the form of stories which were 
shaped into charts, such as: 


Raymond’s Brother 


Raymond’s brother works in the circus. 
He feeds the elephants. 

He waters them. 

Sometimes he rides on an elephant’s back. 


Other equally thrilling subjects for charts 
were Geraldine’s Dolly, Arthur’s Pumpkin, Our 
Monkey. 


Some has said “What a child thrills to ‘is 
The children delight in 
reading and re-reading these stories of their own 
making. They form a means of splendid prac- 


tice in reading units of thought. 


educative for him.” 





NE of the first bits of fun we had in learn- 
O ing to read was to match pictures and nam 
Mounted on card-board we had the most 
inspiring pictures we could find of kitty, a dog, 
a dolly, mother, and dozens of other things. On 
other cards we had written (and later in the 


cards. 


term printed) names of these objects. The pur- 
pose of the game was to find the picture that 
corresponded with a given name-card. 


The children enjoy having the name-cards 
passed miscellaneously. At a given signal they 
place their name-cards on the corresponding 


pictures. Here the co-operation of all is im- 
portant, for in case one child gets the wrong 
name attached to a picture another child is with- 
out a picture to his name. 

These learned words are later used in written 
and printed directions which may take the fol- 
lowing form: Jump over the candlestick; Fly to 
the window; Play with the ball; Shake hand; 
with me; Stand on a chair; and so on, in endless 
variety. There is a keen interest in this thought- 
reading, not only by the one who is physically 
responding, but by each child, as he checks up 
on his interpretation of the command. 

Another activity which always elicits applaus« 
from the children is also a form of thought- 
work. The teacher 
thought-problem, as 

Draw a Christmas Tree. 

Put candles on the tree. 

Put a star at the top of the tree. 

Draw a house with one door and two windows. 

As each child gets the thought his 
brightens with real pleasure and he goes to the 
board and interpretation of the 


writes on the board a 


face 


draws his 
problem. 

And what has all this play spirit to do with 
character education? Robert Louis Stevenson 
It is a 
helps the 


says, “To miss the joy is to miss all.” 
sort of spiritual atmosphere which 
child to do well those things which he will do 
anyway, to love doing them, and to enjoy and 
thrill over seeing other accomplish. 

In order to gain a lasting benefit from moral 
education it is not enough to use a short period 
each day for training in this field. This training 
should permeate the instruction constantly, so 
that the child naturally grows into a being who 
joyously and intelligently makes the best use of 
his time and energy, who co-operates willingly 
with his associates, and who renders his best 


service to his community. 
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Living in History 
Herpert B. ALEXANDER 
Teacher of History, Los Angeles High School 


GOOD way to know history is to live 
history! 


And so for the last few years the writer has 
been watching his history students conduct a 
series of projects on imagined experiences in 
the past epochs. 

When the tenth grade class in medieval his- 
tory had completed the chapter on barbarian 
invasions and the subsequent rise of the mon- 
asteries, each pupil was given the task of imagin- 
ing himself a citizen of the fallen Roman 
Empire. 

Here was the problem: Your house is in 
ashes, your fields laid waste, your family slain! 
Are you going to enter a monastery or remain 
in the world? Most of the class preferred to seek 
the retreat of the cloister, although there were 
many who chose to remain in the secular world 
and construct a new order. 


The King of California 
Feudalism was a difficult political and eco- 
nomic concept for the students, so they were 
assigned a fief in the southwest, which they held 


under their suzerain, the King of California. As - 


Duke of San Bernardino, the pupil had as his 
vassals the Earl of Barstow, the Count of Red- 
lands, and the Margrave of Ontario. These 
barons paid their lord the customary feudal 
dues, owed him homage, and contributed each 
his proper share in the wars against the Duke 
of Riverside. 

When the twelfth century with the Crusades 
arrived, the young people described their ex- 
periences before the walls of Antioch or within 
sight of the Holy City, while marching under 
the standard of Godfrey of Bouillon. 

To acquaint the class with ideas and modes 
of the period of the Hundred Years War, the 
entire group was transformed into motion pic- 
ture salesmen. Each pupil was to invent a film 
drama of Joan of Arc. He might add to it 
illustrations, if he wished. Then, each was to 
send the instructor a letter, addressed and 
sealed. The letter invited the teacher to attend 
a pre-view of the picture and proceeded to 
describe the main action and scenes of the film. 

The best pictures were to be purchased by the 
instructor with the prices ranging from “A” for 
the best to “B” or “C” for the mediocre ones, 
and, of course rejection for “E” films. 

In order better to conceive of the rivalry and 
flattery of seventeenth century French court 
life, the pupils were asked to relate how each 


had journeyed to Versailles, struggled to win the 
good graces of Louis XIV, risen high in the 
king’s esteem, even to serving him his meat at 
dinner, and then, how through intrigue and 
jealousy, he had lost favor and fallen. 

An Austrian Banquet 

At an Austrian banquet, a Hungarian rises to 
laud in an extended speech the glories of the 
reign of Maria Theresa. At another celebration, 
in honor of the birthday of Frederick the Great, 
a German-American describes in detail the 
defense of the Prussian kingdom against four 
enemies in the Seven Years War. Also, hs 
describes a night at Frederick's “philosophy 
circle” at Sans Souci. 

At first the British ministerial system presents 
a mystery to the American youth. How is the 
prime minister elected? Why and when does he 
resign? What does the king do? Let the student 
work out his answer by imagining his student 
body government re-organized on the English 
ministerial plan. The nominal rule would rest 
in a Principal-King. The Faculty-House of 
Lords have tradition behind them, but power in 
no more than in an advisory or vetoing sense. 
The real work of governing the student body 
rests upon the shoulders of the Student House 
of Commons. 

The leader of the Athletic Party is prime 
minister, until the students in an election return 
more Scholarship Party members to the House 
of Commons, whereupon the Athletic prime 
minister resigns, and the leadership of the school 
falls into the hands of the head of the victorious 
party. 

And now the Scholarship leader appoints as 
his cabinet a Minister of House and Grounds, 
Minister of Football, Secretary of Spring Sports, 
Secretary of School Publications, First Lord of 
Dramatics, and Chancellor of Excuses and 
Merits. 

Newspaper Editors in the ’40s 

There were so many uprisings and revolutions 
in the period around 1848, that it greatly simpli- 
fies the period to have the student imagine him- 
self an editor of a Parisian or London news- 
paper, dated July 2, 1848. Headlines announce 
“Metternich Flees Vienna” or “Second Republic 
Proclaimed in Paris” or ‘““Mazzini Holds Rome.” 

In various carefully-spaced columns are 
related the granting of the Prussian constitution, 
the rising of Republicans in Southern Germany, 
the Chartist movement in England, and perhaps 
in one modest corner news of the finding of 
gold in western United States of America. Car- 
toons, illustrations, ads for beaver hats or para- 
sols, give flavor to the period of the late forties. 

Then for Oriental history the student can 
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picture a scene at the court of the Japanese 


Before him stand the two 
greatest personages in his empire, the Daimyo 
of Satsuma and the Shogun from Yeddo. The 
two are engaged in a spirited debate as to 
whether Japan shall open her doors to Admiral 
Perry on his next visit. The Shogun argues that 
Japan’s future welfare demands the termination 
of the hermit situation. The Daimyo on the 
cther hand sees only the destruction of the 
culture of old, and the submission to the foreign 
intruders. 

By appealing to the imagination and reason 
through such projects as have been outlined 
above, the students are able better to grasp the 
life and ideas of past periods. 

History impresses their minds as some- 
thing more vital and graphic than any 
straight diet of tests and recitations could 
present it. 


Emperor at Kyoto. 


* 


A Lesson I Learned 


Auta B. Darsy, Turlock 


FLUNG myself upon the moss, 
Beside the rippling brook. 
With weary brain and aching heart 
I turned to this secluded nook. 


The world is full of woes, I thought, 
Too great for us to bear, 

Suécess and failure cannot count 
When there are few to care. 


From amongst the leafy boughs, 
As I lay pondering thus, 

The merry sound of a robin’s song 
Thrilled through my consciousness. 


Where the current swifty flowed, 

A sunbeam bright, betrayed 

The flash of a silver trout, 

Which, knowing naught, was unafraid. 


A tiny ant, on a blade of grass, 

With infinete patience carried his load, 
Dropped it, regained it, hurried on, 
Not seeming to doubt the road. 


A lesson I had learned of these, 

Tiny creatures of water, air, and earth. 
They worked and played each day, 
Nor did they question the worth. 


Yet I who could be of earth, air, or sea, 
Had so little of faith, it was nearly gone. 
I sprang to my feet, and turned again, 
[lo the road that carried on. 
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School Limericks 


IRMA BROMLEY 
Mount Diablo Union High School, Concord 


HIS dear little teacher called Claire 
"aces out with a bright, happy air; 
3ut now the poor jane 
Is just downright insane, 
And the cause was that last questionnaire. 


Gladys was called “Little Glad” 

And was made to try each teaching fad; 
Till she prayed, with a sigh, 
“Please, Lord, make them die; 

These professors are driving me mad”. 


The pension may seem most unfair; 
Paying dues now may cause you to swear; 
But when you are old, 
How you'll welcome that gold, 
As you knit in that nice rocking chair. 
* * ok 


A Pioneer California School Woman 


RS. NATHAN CLARK is one of the pioneer 
teachers of Salinas and also of the state. 
Miss Fronie E. Harvey graduated June 29, 
1866, from Miss Poston’s Seminary in Marysville, 
California. In August, 1866, she took the state 
examination held in Marysville by the State 
Superintendent of Schools. Her certificate was 
granted her before she was 18 years old. 


Her first school was the second grade of the 
boys in the Marysville school, where she com- 
menced teaching in February, 1867. 


In July, 1868, she moved to Salinas with her 
parents and on October 12, 1868, started the first 
public school in Salinas, at which there were 
nine pupils present. There was very little money 
for schools in those days. Terms were short and 
salaries small. As the rural schools paid much 
better than those in Salinas, she taught in the 
Santa Rita school, going back and forth on the 
stage. Later she taught in the Spring District, 
south of Salinas in Monterey County. She 
taught her last school in 1873, during which 
year she married Nathan Clark. 

Teachers examinations for Monterey County 
were held at this time at Watsonville, which is 
located in Santa Cruz County, just across the 
county line from Monterey County. 

It might be interesting to note that Miss 
Poston’s Seminary in Marysville was one of the 
earliest established in Northern California, open- 
ing in September, 1857, and continuing until 1872, 
when it was moved to Oakland. The last class 
graduated in May, 1881. 

Mrs. Clark is still living in Salinas and enjoy- 
ing good health. Last year we had her with us 
at the Public Schools Day at the Rotary Club, 
at which time we also had one of the first nin¢e 
pupils, George E. Lacey, who is at present a 
member of the Salinas City Board of Education 
—Arthur Walter, Superintendent of 


Salinas. 


Schools, 
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A Motivated Handwriting Lesson 


Epirw CocuraNn, Teacher, San Francisco Schools 


N the endeavor to obtain the general objec- 
tives which have been set up for handwriting 
the classroom teacher should provide special 
situations to encourage the child to put forth his 
best efforts. It is a well-recognized principle of 
that possible the stimuli 
which incite pupils to make efforts toward the 
mastery of new skills should grow out of natural 
situations of drill 


learning insofar 


as 


rather than out formal 


exercises. 

The objective of handwriting to develop the 
desire to write well in all writing situations can 
best be brought about by associating pupil’s best 
writing with pleasant results. 

The children of this sixth grade recognized 
that there was a certain standard in writing and 
desired to reach it. 
last of the 
toward attainment of their goal. 

Teacher: 


A stenographic report of the 


lesson term 


shows their progress 
I know that we are ready to think 
about writing. Let us go back to the beginning 
What did we decide would be our 
objective in writing? 

Cecil: We going to try to maintain 
healthful posture and proper penholding in all 
written work. 

Teacher: 
another way? 

Josephine: We hoped to attain the sixth grade 
standard in writing by the end of the term. 

Teacher: Yes, Josephine, specialists who have 
to and quickly 
boys and girls should write, have given us our 
standard. Who can tell that 
standard meant to us? 


In wanted to 
reach a standard of at least 60 in quality on the 
Ayres scale at a speed of 70 letters per minute. 


of the term. 


were 


Can anyone express our goal in 


tried measure how well how 


us just what 


Verlin: our sixth grade we 


Teacher: We know that good writing is eas‘er 
to read than poor writing. What is one of the 
first essentials of good writing? 


Haruye: I think we first need position. 


the reach the sixth 
grade we are supposed to have formed the habit 
of correct position but we had to check our- 
selves on that, didn’t we, boys and girls? We 
found that our writing was not easy to read so 
we thought we would play that we were spe- 
cialists and find out just what was wrong. What 


Teacher: By time 


we 


chart did we bring into our room to help us? 


Helen: 


was 


Dr. Freeman’s chart showed us what 
wrong. 


Teacher: 
culty? 


What did you find was your diff 


Joseph: I had to work for good position first 
and had both uniformity of slant and 
uniformity of alignment in writing. 


soon I 


Teacher: Then Joseph went into group three 
Why were we happy to have conquered forma 
tion and also space? Kujono. 

Kujono: 5 on 


Because then we were given a 
our paper and were excused from the practic: 
lessons. 

Teacher: Was that all? Did you have any 
work during the writing period? 

Chieko: We went 


other boys and girls succeed. 


around and helped the 

Teacher: I think that was the nicest reward, 
don’t you? Our writing tests show that some of 
us have not yet reached the goal. 
improvement. In October were 
found to be above the red line showing the 
standard for speed and to the right of the blue 
line showing the standard in quality. You notice 


our best writers also write quickly. 


Our graphs 


show seven 


Teacher: What does our record 
ber’s graph tell us? 


in Novem- 

Pearl: (Pointing to circles over names on 
graph.) All of these boys and girls should be 
very proud of their writing. 

Teacher. Yes. And we are proud of them, 
too. Some of us still need help. Before we take 
our last test this term let us develop rhythm 
with quality and speed. What do you think 
would help you most? 

Zelda: Maybe we could write some of the 
little words we use so often in our compositions. 

Teacher: All right. What is one of them? 

Mary: Will. 

Teacher: No, I don’t think that is used 
frequently. Harold. 

Harold: Of is one of the words. 

Teacher: Watch. I will write it on the board 
for you. Can you tell the rhythm or count? 
(Teacher writes the word several times.) 

Bernard: Of, (around, tie, up, slide, up, finish). 

Teacher: Good—notice the down strokes are 
straight. Nice spacing. 

Teacher: Think of position. 
3egin. 

Teacher: Look at your writing. 
finished each word with care? 
prove the quality of our writing. 


so 


Fine. Dip pens. 


Have 
That does 


you 


im- 
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Harold: 
ctrola. 


I'd like to write to the music of the 
(Record played.) 
Teacher: 
ul may 


(Writes on board.) 
try. 


Can you do it? 
Write. Pens 
They look lovely. I am 
ire we are going to be pleased with the results 


Position. down. 


fold up your papers. 


1 our writing test today. Why have we selected 
purposeful sentences? 

Eiji: They mean something to us. 

Teacher: Yes, but not only that. What else? 

Bessie: They have helped us improve. 

Teacher: 
that, Cecil. 

Cecil: Improve a little at a time. 

Teacher: Would you like to write it on the 

vard? Cecil writes sentence. 

Teacher: Who 
sentence? 

Haruye: Watch position to maintain health. 

Teacher: Write that for us. What two words 
n that sentence mean most to you? 

George: Position and health. 

Teacher: There was a quotation from Dickens 
that I liked. Do you remember that one, 
Kujono? Write it. (Kujono writes) “The will 
to do is the next thing to having the power.” 

Teacher: Just one more. 
tence, Asaka? 

Asaka: Finish each word with care. 

Teacher: I think we need to remember that 
Don’t we, Harold? 
Teacher: Class attention. 
1ame and the date on 


Give me one sentence that has done 


has another _ purposeful 


George. 


What is your sen- 


one. 
Ready. Write your 
your paper. You have 
selected your sentences. Read them through care- 
fully. Think what they mean. Decide which one 
you are going to write. How many have selected 
sentence, 1, 2, 3, 4? (Hands raised.) You have 
selected your sentence. This is a test to see how 
juickly and how well we can now write. Re- 
inember quality and speed go hand in hand. 
We do not want to sacrifice good writing for 
speed. Position. Are you ready? Write (2 min- 
utes). Pens down. Score The 


your papers. 


number of letters you have written divided by 
2 gives your speed per minute. Exchange papers 
and check. Return them. 
graph. 


Take out your own 
Mark your speed record in the Decem- 
ber column. How many are over the goal line? 
about the quality? Kujono and 
Cecil will help me grade that, but how many 
think their writing is as good as it should be foi 
the sixth grade? When we have 
standard what must we remember? 
Mary: To always do our best. 
Teacher: [ think you mean that, too. 


Good. How 


reached the 


Summary 

Good handwriting fits very effectively into a 
multitude of school activities and outside situa- 
tions which serve to motivate instruction. Mak- 
ing class and individual graphs, keeping speci 
mens from month to month to note improve- 
ment, acting as office clerks, writing invitations 
for various 
booklets, practice those who 
reach the grade standard so long as that stand- 


school activities, making special 


excusing from 
ard is maintained, encouraging pupil to rival 
his own best efforts and take pride in results, 
have proven successful motivation. 

The difficulties of 
mastered 


good writing may be 


during the penmanship period but 
skill in the practical utilization of penmanship is 
a matter of general school practice in all sub- 
jects under the 


teacher. 


supervision of the classroom 


SAFETY LESSON NO. 13 
prepared hs 


The California State Automobile Association 


STOLEN RIDES 
COST TOO MUCH. 


One of the safety posters widely used in California schools 
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A California School Bank 


Mrs. ErizAsnetH N. NeEweELL, Principal 


Emerson School, Bakersfield 


HE wave of spending money which fol- 
I lowed the war was participated in by chil- 
dren as well as adults. The former spent rela- 
amounts, and with such 
abandon, as to cause grave concern among the 
Emerson School faculty, who had not yet re- 
covered from the pinch of small salaries and 
high living costs. 


tively such large 


Accordingly a decision was made that some 
method of encouraging children to save their 
money ought to be devised, and carried out in 
such a way as to use the school as a medium. 

The arithmetic teacher undertook the estab- 
lishment of a school bank as a project which 
was begun nine years ago, and which has devel- 
oped until it now is a noticeable institution, 
conducting a business of considerable size. 

Prior to the opening of the bank the founders 
visited the local banks for information. Here they 
received assurance of support and co-operation. 
Materials, including deposit slips with “Emerson 
School Savings” impress upon them, bank books, 
office supplies, etc., were furnished. 

The board of education has fitted up a room 
which resembles a real bank, with counters, wire 
grating, and windows behind which the tellers 
and their assistants are stationed. Two local 
banks are represented by windows bearing their 
respective names, and the child is allowed to 
choose the bank in which he wishes to keep his 
money. 


Eighth grade pupils are on hand at the be- 
ginning of each term to help new depositors 
start their accounts. The arithmetic teachers, 
who are appointed tellers by the local banks, give 
instruction in the class in regard to making out 
deposit slips, and explain the bank and its work- 
ings to the children, encouraging them to make 
use of it. 

When the child opens an account, he secures 
a signature card which he fills out. He brings 
this (together with a deposit slip on which he 
has recorded his teacher’s name, his own name, 
the date, and the amount of his deposit) to the 
teller who places the amount of the deposit in a 
book which the child keeps. He is instructed to 
bring his book a deposit slip properly 
filled out, each time that he banks. 


with 


Five eighth grade pupils are chosen as bank 
assistants. Their duties are to check from the 


deposit slips, to see that the money and slips 
correspond, to make out lists of pupils in the 
different rooms who have banked, and to take 
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these lists to the respective rooms and read th 
per cent of bankers from each room. These per 
cents are figured in an arithmetic class. 

The class having the highest per cent of 
bankers is given a banner on which is printed 
“First in thrift.” Each room is furnished 
thrift chart on which the names of the class ar 
written, and a red pencil is used to fill in th 
squares opposite the pupils name each time h 
banks. 

Pupils are encouraged to bank regularly, an 
amount being received as low as five cents 
Every pupil who makes a deposit each bank day 
is given a treat of some kind at the end of th 
term. It is impressed upon them that it is 
regular saving that counts, rather than th« 
amount of the deposit. 

There is considerable rivalry among th 
rooms, each one striving to be first in thrift 
One class has been 100 per cent in thrift for the 
term. It is very common to hear pupils dis- 
cussing banking, and one urging another to save 
his money in the school bank. 

To be chosen an assistant in the bank is con- 
sidered a great honor, and it is surprising the 
number of applicants there are for the positions. 
The English teacher gives her classes instruc- 
tion in writing letters of application, and any 
who wish may write for a position in the bank. 
The tellers select from these applications, those 
best fitted to fill the places. 


The following is a copy of one of the letters 
received from a successful applicant: 
Room 24, Emerson School 


Mrs. E. Newell 
Dear Madam: 

I have heard that you desire a clerk for the 
Emerson School Bank, and am applying for the 
position. 

I am 12 years of age, and am 
grade., My arithmetic is good. 

References may be had from Miss A. Ashton 
for arithmetic, Mrs. Munsey for writing, 
Miss McDonald for general reliability. 

Yours truly, 
Ralph Qualls. 

The art teacher has her classes make thrift 
posters, and the idea of saving is kept before the 
pupils much of the time. 

The bank is open from 8:15 to 8:45 beforé« 
school and a half hour at noon twice a week. 
As many as 376 have banked in one day. The 
enrollment of 510 in and 


in the eighth 


and 


Emerson is seventh 
eighth grades. 

A checking up on the school savings through 
the local banks is very encouraging. A healthy 
percentage of those who started accounts have 
continued, so that we feel that the school bank 
is one of the most effective methods of joining 
school and community interests. 
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Curriculum Progress in California 


Three New San Francisco Courses of Study 


ROGRESSIVE California kindergartens 
are making rapid headway in the improve- 
ment and re-organization of the 
school curriculum. 

The San 


example, has recently published three interest- 


public 
Francisco Board of Education, for 


and valuable new bulletins on elementary 
school courses-of-study. These bulletins are: (1) 
Activity Program in Social Studies for Kinder- 
Grades; (2) 
Science, Grades 4-5-6; and (3) Elementary Art, 
Grades 4-5-6. 


garten and Primary Elementary 


The “An Activity Program in the Social Stud- 
ies” is a result of six years of reconstruction of 
the course-of-study for young children. It is 
recognized in all progressive schools in this coun- 
try that the classroom work of young children 
must be based on their relationships in their own 
homes and community. In order that they may 
practice in the school the habits that are needed 
outside of school and that they may learn all of 
the things necessary for a young citizen, school 
work has become a series of well-selected activ- 
ities. 

From an understanding of city life children 
are led to an appreciation of the farm and ranch. 
Miniature farms, chicken ranches, etc., help chil- 
dren to realize the importance of the farm and 
the co-operation between city and country. 

The child’s experience in second and third 
grades leads him into the study of life of other 
lands. A visit to Chinatown leads to the building 
of a Chinese community in the schoolroom. An 
interest in Holland, the Far North, Indian Life, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Japanese, etc., finds 
expression in the classrooms in very concrete 
ways. 

It is evident that the little children in the 
schools are learning more about their city than 
many grown people know. They are being 
trained to live more fully as a part of a great 
city. 

The new Art for Every Child course-of-study 
in art just introduced for Grades 4-5-6 is thor- 
oughly modern. 

Art training in the past aimed to make every- 
one an artist. The ordinary every-day pupil had 
art needs that demanded satisfaction, yet for him 
the art course was largely a matter of routine, 
and lacked inspiration. 

Today, it is recognized that, while the indi- 
vidual with special talent in art deserves ade- 
quate training, the course in elementary art must 


be of interest, too, to all other pupils, and be 
not only within their range of experience, but 
also lead to results of definite value. 

A new Art course, therefore, has been built 
upon the theory that art is a vital part of all the 
activities of life and that it should 
variety of 
child. 
fully selected and organized into central themes, 
providing full opportunity for study of 


involve a 


direct sense experiences for the 


The material of the course has been care- 


those 
significant problems which should lead to desir- 
able individual and social changes in the child 
of elementary school age. 
Training for the Age of Science 

It is commonly observed that we are living 
in the “Age of Science”; and it is also frecuently 
that the 
“Age of the Child’. 

These two observations, apparently unrelated, 


observed Twentieth Century is the 


have in reality a close correlation. Some of the 
foremost thinkers in education—notably Spencer 
and Eliot—have pointed with power and elo- 
quence to the need for the general spread of 
science instruction in order that mankind may 
be able to maintain and extend its control over 
Nature. 

Such considerations as these have been present 
in the minds of those who have taken part in 
the production of the new Elementary Science 
course-of-study. 


The 


theory that introductory science is chiefly con- 


course has been constructed upon the 
cerned with visible and tangible things imme- 
diately surrounding the child, and especially with 
the movements and actions of those things, and 
that, upon the foundation of acquaintance with 
those things, the child may be taught to have a 
thoughtful appreciation of his relation to the 
animate and inanimate world about him. 

The new course is composed of work units 
grouped under three recurring central themes: 
“Plant Life’, “Animal Life’, and “Earth 
Sky”. Under these groupings, content and activ- 
ities are presented that have been tested in the 


and 


classroom and found appropriate to the experi- 
ence of the child of elementary school age. 
* * * 


F. M. Gault, vice-principal and dean of the 
Porterville Junior College in Tulare, was killed 
August 25 in an automobile accident. 

x * . 

Miss Herma Templeton, who formerly taught 
in Porterville, is now principal of the American 
school at Guadalajara, Mexico. 
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THE NATURE OF CONDUCT. By Percival 
M. Symonds, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 346 p. 

The Macmillan Company 


1928 


ia book bears on a subject at present 
attracting considerable attention from the 
theoretical student of social progress as well as 
from the practical educators. It pertains to char- 
acter education. It is concerned with both the 
question of conduct needs and the problem of 
conduct forms. 

Beginning with a discussion of the biological 
and physiological basis of conduct, the author 
proceeds through a dozen chapters packed with 
valuable information, to an answer to a question 
greatly perplexing leading educators, namely,— 
how may a conduct curriculum be constructed? 

The author the 
assumption that a valid classification of conduct 
must be based on bodily states. 


founds his discussion on 
Using therefore, 
the stimulus-response mechanism as the basis 
of behavior, he groups stimuli into three major 
classes—the peripheral, the kinaesthetic, and the 
visceral—and he divides responses into two main 


fields—the striped musculature and the visceral. 
For the purpose of giving special attention to 
the verbal stimuli and the verbal responses be- 


cause of their great importance in human con- 
duct the author makes a separate classification 
for each, thus obtaining four classes of stimuli 
and three of responses, a total, by combination, 
of 12 stimulus-response groups. 

Following this chapter on classification the 
author, for the purpose of telling briefly what 
behavior is regarded most essential for develop- 
ment, presents and concisely discusses several 
existing conduct codes. Next comes a chapter 
on ideo-motor conduct and its application to 
moral education. 


The place of reasoning in conduct where the 
habitual behavior fails is then considered. Fol- 
lowing this comes a discussion of “confacts” or 
general conduct responses. Some important con- 
facts such as truthfulness, loyalty and kindliness 
are then listed and described by way of illus- 
trating what confacts how 


are and 


they are 


formed. 

The conduct is 
now taken up and is followed by a chapter on 
the much discussed subject of attitudes, their 
characteristics and their influence on conduct. 
The chapter on “The Place of Symbols in Con- 
duct” is 


place of visceral reaction in 


of particular interest to persons con- 
cerned with religious education. 

A brief chapter on “Pathological Conduct” 
presents the the “new 
the subject of erratic conduct that 


from standpoint of 


psyche logy re 
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finds its origin in thwarted drives. Lastly, be 
fore entering upon the chapter on curriculun 
the author discusses the question of the force 
which govern conduct and then attacks the diffi 
cult question of “Character and Personality”. 

The whole discussion is characterized by th« 
use of only observable features of behavior an: 
by the absence of the point-of-view of “purpose 
and of “conscience” usually present in th: 
description of behavior. The subject of this boo! 
(often discussed through vague generalities an 
in piecemeal sketches) is here comprehensivels 
presented through every day situations. Th: 
content is scientifically based, logically organ 
ized and interestingly presented. 

The language is as simple as the subject wil 
permit and the style attractive. The author has 
succeeded in taking the conduct problem out o 
the realm of speculative philosophy and placing 
it in the field of scientific study. The endeavor 
to consider only observable features of behavior 
is accompanied by a psychological point of view 
strongly behavioristic in character. 

The book merits not only one reading by al! 
persons interested in social welfare but also care 
ful study by all ministers, parents and teachers 
It is a scholarly discussion effectively presented 
The book is on the whole a theoretical study. It 
needs much to be followed by a book giving thes« 
theories a practical application in terms of build- 
ing child and adult character —DEAN CHARLEs L 
Jacoss, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara 

* * * 


The Argonaut 

NE of California’s edited, and 

most widely known periodicals is the weekly 

“Argonaut”, which is now in its 53rd year, 106th 
volume, and its 2700th issue. 

It is published in San Francisco by Bruce IL) 
Ellis; Edward Morphy is editor. Able editorials 
correspondence, departments of art, music, so- 
ciety, poetry, book reviews, amusements, 
finance,—round out this versatile journal. 

It is a mirror of modern California life and is 
of particular interest to those California schoo! 
teachers who deal with the social sciences, wit! 
literature, and with the arts of life. 


* * x 


oldest, best 


and 


Gregg Shorthand 

OHN ROBERT GREGG, head of the Gregg Pub- 
J lishing Company, has recently 
anniversary edition of the famous “Gregg Short- 
hand”, entitled “Light-Line Phonography for the 
Million”. First published in 1888, this volume 
is a Bible to many stenographers. It comprises 
173 pages, with many illustrations. 

Accompanying this is a paper-covered 
book of “Progressive Exercises.’”’ Mrs. Frances 
Effinger-Raymond is manager for the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company for the Pacific Coast 
Orient, with offices in the Phelan 
Francisco. 


published a: 


note- 


and the 
Building, San 
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COMPLETE COMFORT 
GOOD STYLE 


To Our Many Teacher Friends Throughout the State, 
This Is Our Fall Message to. You 


Call at your earliest convenience and see 
the new models which were bought in 
practically all shades and combinations 
of colors to conform to the shades being 
used in street gowns for this Fall and 
Winter. They are the best looking shoes 
we have ever had on our shelves. Blue, 
brown, gray and combinations of reptiles 
in all the new patterns. 


COME EARLY BEFORE THE 
STOCK IS BROKEN 


We keep no books and do a strictly casi 
business, but, if an extra thirty days will be 
an accommodation, you may avail yourself of 
this privilege. 


CANTILEVE 
BSHOES Hl 


NATURAL ARCH SUPPORT 


New Shades in Silk Hosiery to Match the New Fall Modes 


ANTIWEVER SHOES 


FLEXIBLE—LIKE YOUR FEET 


SAN FRANCISCO—212 Stockton, 2Np FLoor, opposite Union Square 
LOS ANGELES—728 Soutn Hit, 3rp FLoor 
OAKLAND—1755 Broapway, opposite Orpheum 
PASADENA—19 Soutn Euciip AVENUE 
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C. T. A. Members Personal Page 


N order that you may communicate easily with the Association office, this 

page is offered. Your Association will be benefited if this sheet prompts you 
to send news items. Give us any experience or opinion suggested by your 
reading. Tell us what you like in the magazine or what you desire to see 
treated in some future issues. Order Association publications. Propose names 
of possible members, contributors, or advertisers. Suggest how we can serve 
your schools. 


















alifornia Teachers Association, 
508 Sheldon Building, 
461 Market Street, San Francisco. 





Signature 


Address .. 


Date. etna 


A Message to the Editor from Mark Keppel 


LIKE that ‘Members’ Page” which you have put into the Sierra News. Considering 

the fact that there are about 30,000 subscribers, I should imagine that the interest is so 
great that you will get suggestions from 35 people on that members page, and that will be 
35 more suggestions than you would have gotten if it had not been for the Members’ Page. 
Probably one of the 35 will be a suggestion so much worth while that it will much more 
than pay for all the time and trouble and cost of the Members’ Page. If I were you, I 
would continue it in the Sierra News for at least one more issue—Truly yours, MARK KEPPEL 


April 27, 1928. 














121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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McElroy & Younge’s Tatters..._»____ 


(A supplementary reader for the first year) 


Ellingwood’s Betty June and Her Friends... .o6 
(A supplementary reader for the first year) 

Halleck & Frantz’s Founders of Our Nation... 88 
(For the fourth or fifth years) 

Carpenter’s How the World Is Fed. .96 
(For the upper grammar grades) 

Carpenter’s How the World Is Clothed .96 


(For the upper grammar grades) 
Foote & Skinner’s Explorers and Founders 
OO I icici cictcimensisiert 92 
(For the fourth and fifth years) 
Foote & Skinner’s Makers and Defenders 
Oe I ili eccidnens ae 
(For the fourth and fifth years) 
Pearson & Kirchwey’s New Essentials of English 


(Six-book edition for grades three to eight inclusive) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





Unprecedented in Quality at Their Brice 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


N achievement in textbook publishing which makes available to 
teachers and students of literature books consistent throughout with 
their classical content, at a price far lower than their quality warrants. 


Up-to-date Editing Unusual Illustrations 
Masterly Layout Beautiful Type Page 
Handsome Durable Binding Convenient Combination Volumes 


UNIFORM LOW PRICE OF $0.60 A VOLUME 


A New Type of History for Young Americans 


McGuire and Phillips: ADVENTURING IN YOUNG AMERICA 
BUILDING OUR COUNTRY 


HESE books may be used as basal textbooks or for supplementary reading on 

the social side of American History for the intermediate and upper grades. They 
give a vital and comprehensive picture of various focal periods in our history. Their 
lively style, plentiful illustrations, and intrinsic interest will make them popular with 
teachers and pupils. 


$1.00 $1.20 
Seeds rom THE MACMILLAN COMPANY * ‘Sanfrancisco 
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Vierling Kersey on the Air 


The teaching of Music itself dias. KERSEY, state director ot 


. . « made more effective 


through every school year 


THE thorough, up to-the-minute revi 
sion of “Music Appreciation for 
Children” completes the Victor series of 
authoritative text from beginning to end 
of school life. Each of these four companion 
books represents the most modern peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in its 
scope. All have been tested under practical 
class-room conditions in thousands of 
schools and are used in leading systemsand 
institutions throughout the country. 


The most recent extensive adoption (3 out 
of the 4) is that of the State of Alabama. 


From First Grade through University 


1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Rece 
ords).—The standard definite course for 
children in rural communities; 


2. “Music Appreciation for Children”— 
comprehensive graded lessons for first to 
sixth grade; 


3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great 
musical source book for high schools; 


4, “Appreciation and History of Music”— 
widely used in colleges, universities and 
conservatories. 


The whole range of the literature of music 
is covered by Orthophonic Victor Records. 
The specially-recorded Educational List 
covers every special educational need. 


With the powerful and incredibly realisticnew 
combined Victor Radio-Electrola, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction that 
indefinitely extends your scope and efficiency. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


education, will speak on “The Value of 
Vocational Guidance” during the initial program 
of the KFI-KPO educational broadcast, Mon- 
day, October 7, from 2:30 to 3 p. m. 


On subsequent Mondays, at that hour through- 
out the school year, other prominent figures of 
California will speak on the same subject. These 
men and women have been chosen as repre- 
sentatives of their respective industries, profes- 
sions, and businesses and will discuss their 
vocations in a practical and comprehensive 
manner. Altogether, the various fields repre- 
sented will number about 35, varying from mer- 
chandising to X-ray, and from library work to 
aviation. 

Included among the selected speakers are 
Hon. C. C. Young, “Government”; Will C. 
Wood, “Banking”; Dr. Tully C. Knoles, “Edu- 
cation”; Hon. William H. Waste, “Law’’; Capt. 
Robert Dollar, “Shipping”; Paul Shoup, ‘“Trans- 
portation.” Each speaker will answer five lead- 
ing, specific questions: 

1—What is the value to the life of the com- 

munity of your business, profession, or 
industry? 

2—What opportunities does it present? 

3—What rewards does it offer? 

4—What abilities does it demand? 

5—What training and education do you rec- 

ommend for success in this field? 

Radio stations KPO and KFI have joined 
hands from the North and the South to make it 
possible for this educational broadcast to reach 
every high school in California. The program 
is unsponsored and non-commercial. It is pre- 
sented by the two stations as purely an edu- 
cational service. 

This is the first serious attempt on the coast 
to bring educational material into the classroom 
by means of the radio, and the program gives 
promise of becoming an established feature of 
the school world. 

* Bg * 


The Use of the Dictionary 


VALUABLE little pamphlet on the use of the 

dictionary has been recently published by 
the American Book Company. The author is 
John A. Strong, principal of the Nobel School, 
Chicago. The book of 48 pages is listed at 32 
cents. 

It is designed as an aid in the use of Webster's 
Shorter School Dictionary, Elementary-School 
Dictionary, and Secondary-School Dictionary, 
with occasional references to Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 
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EASTMAN 


Classroom 
Film 

1 S 
CareFULLy planned, easily used, these motion pictures for 
the classroom have unmistakably demonstrated their value as 
teaching aids wherever they have been madeavailable to schools. 

Because of their content, their construction, and their man- 
ner of use, Eastman CiassroomM Fixms arouse a healthy, question- 
ing attitude in the pupil... an appetite for project work ...a 


stimulation to further independent study. They vitatize scHOoL 
work. Send for free booklet. 








EAsTMAN TEACHING Fitms, INc. 


Subsidiary of 
EastMaAN Kopak Company, Rocuester, New Yorx 


“ —— ae z 
CO | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR \oF 
ant PRIMARY PLANS 


——. Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 











92 to 116 
Pages 
in Each 
Issue 
Size —_— 
wséa14 and PRIMARY PLANS 
Inches 
FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Supplies an abundance (of sable Larger and Better Than Ever 
Plans, Projects, ethods, Aids, 
Devices and Material tor use An average of ten more pages of teaching material in each 
in ‘a aaa —— issue this year than last. To avoid missing any of this help- 
: aa : ¢ : 
ines adic: Gen tc teal = eae fill out and mail the coupon below at once. 
Gas tee Maas tol 6 our subscription will start with the September number but 
ae age gy Po —— you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 
or the igher grades. 
Many illustrations including: full $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


page drawings for Seat Work, 


Construction Work, ete.; larg ati . : 
Saar aadane aaah dee [Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient ]—— 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


[S. E. N.—Oct.] NN ht a se i 192 
A New Feature—Eight-Page Rotogra- Bi) opis A nnssromngerepemaaraaaemtnacres 
‘ ; | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
vure Picture Section each month pro- a 
es " . Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 
viding Visual Aids for All Grades | the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 
10 Large Full-Color Art Master- Place cross (X) in one [] . : — 
gloss avian Ue seer Gath | of these “sau ao tae I am enclosing payment herewith. 
complete study material. J | caael erence as to I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. | Name ne 
een eee Cl tt~—<“=t*s*tsés~sSstSSS”C tw ht pe ee ke | | 
features of the greatest value | awh F Be .... saacceueenaeaaed el edi tein cae a ha See 
and helpfulness to teachers. 
« | Post Office... hncdimmaieiieas ..... State Vinmecwenil 
t l= _———EEE==——S=== i () Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools, : 
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Announcing .. 








A HANDBOOK OF TEACHING SKILLS" 


By W. H. LANCELOT, Iowa State College 


This book treats of 
teaching, and, 
prescribed ends 


having disclosed them, 


210 pages. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 


that branch of education which has to do with instruction. 


It uncovers the basic objectives of 


guides teachers in using methods of instruction best suited to reach the 


5% by 8. Cloth, $2.00 
Publishers, 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, $25 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 

Staging an Indoor Carnival............................. 

Sideshows—50 Stunts 

How to Decorate Halls 

Amateur Circus ..-..... 

Sorepaw and Fells Cir 

HS Stunt Show and Carniva = 

Hew to put on an Amateur Circus....._...... 

Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN, 24th and Columbia Sts., Eugene, Ore. 





Commercial Textbook Company Organized 

A. B. Zu Tavern, for the last 13 years travel- 
ing representative for the Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Company for the Western states, has 
formed the Commercial Textbook Company 
with headquarters at 2006 Oak Street, South 
Pasadena. 


Mr. Zu Tavern is both author and publisher. 
His new “Junior Business Training” and “Junior 
Business Practice” are used in over 75 cities in 
the West. His latest book is titled “A Course 
in Filing.” 

New titles forthcoming from the Commercial 
Textbook Company are a “Junior Business 
Training Text,” by Zu Tavern, and a textbook 
on merchandising for high school use, by Zu 
Tavern and W. B. Miksell of the Fresno State 
Teachers College. 


New Gregg Publications 


HREE important new books from the Gregg 
Publishing Company are,— 


1. “The Technique of Teaching Typewriting” 
by Jane E. Clem, head of the typewriting depart- 
ment at the State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. This volume of 370 pages deals in 
the concrete and practical way with the funda- 
mentals of typewriting instruction. It is a book 
for teachers. 


2. “A Seientific Study in Curriculum Making 
for Junior Courses in Business Education” is a 
monograph of 150 pages in paper covers. The 
authors are William L. Connor, chief of the bu- 
reau of educational research, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, and Lloyd L. Jones, edu- 
cational adviser, National Association of Credit 
Men, 

3. “Gregg Speed Studies” by John Robert 
Gregg. This is an anniversary edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a widely-known volume which 
originally appeared in 1917. There are 318 pages, 
with many illustrations. 


New Entertainment Books 


rcnmnc <zm< 


JOLLY GAMES and FUN MAKERS for Grange, Church, 
School, ete. Most complete of its kind 


AUDITORIUM PLAYS AND STUNTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Full of good things..._.............. ..75 ets. 





Free catalog of clean Plays and Entertainments 





ELpripceE ENTERTAINMENT House, INc. 


829 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colorado, also Franklin, Ohio 


Wedding Bells 


Dr. John K. Norton, director, and Dr. Margaret 
M. Alltucker, associate director of the Division 
of Research of the National Education Associa- 


tion, were married August 23 at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Norton has been with the Association 
since 1922 and has attracted wide attention for 
his outstanding work in various branches of 
educational research and particularly the field 
of school finance. Under his leadership the Asso- 
ciation’s research division has grown to include 
a staff of 25 persons. 


Mrs. Norton has been best Known for her 
work in curriculum revision, and as secretary of 
the Commission on the Curriculum of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, while the commis- 
sion was engaged in its five-year study of the 
entire public school curriculum. 


Mr. Norton is a graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity and earned his doctor’s degree at Columbia 
University. Mrs. Norton has three degrees, in- 
cluding that of doctor of philosophy, from the 
University of California. She is the only visiting 
professor who has taught four consecutive sum- 
mers at the University of California. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Norton are members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
It was at the close of the summer session that 
the wedding took place at Stanford. Mr. Norton 
had been teaching in the summer school of 
Columbia University in New York. 
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a (combination 


.. that makes them 
the standard of 
comparison 


American educational authority and Ameri- 
can editorial supervision . . . the facilities 
of the largest and best appointed establish- 
ments for the manufacture of globes. . 
more than one-half century of experience 
in producing globes for America’s class- 
rooms ... plus the recognized skill in 
globe-map-making of G. W. Bacon & Co., 
Ltd. of London... this is the combination 
that makes Weber Costello globes the 
standard of comparison. 


Weber Costello Globes . . . for every 
schoolroom requirement . . . include all 
information essential to an intelligent 
demonstration of geography and kindred 
subjects. Non-fading, clear, attractive, 
accurate—they serve better for teacher and 
for pupil alike. 

Address Dept. 61031 for information fully 


describing and illustrating Weber Costello 
Globes and Maps for every schoolroom 


need. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong «™@ 
Blackboard—Globes 


plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 





™ Old Reliable Hylo- 








The Quickest Way 
to 
Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in 
which they are used in writing the 
words of highest frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic 
texts of Gregg Shorthand—the Manual, 
Speed Studies, and Progressive Exer- 
cises—give the student the outlines for 
the five thousand words of highest fre- 
quency (Horn List) in the order of 
their importance. The Manual places 
the major emphasis on the first three 
thousand words. The tests in Progres- 
sive Exercises are based on the fourth 
and fifth thousand words. Speed Studies, 


| with its supplementary drills and graded 


dictation, covers the entire five thou- 
sand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions 
with your next beginning class and you 
will be delighted with the ease and ra- 
pidity with which a useful stenographic 
skill may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books 
of Gregg Shorthand 
1929 ANNIVERSARY EDITIONS 
By Joun Rosert Grece 


The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual $1.50 

The Companion Text 
Gregg Speed Studies 


The Test Book 


Progressive Exercises 50 
In Gregg Shorthand . 


$1.20 | 


Write for course of study based on 
these three new books 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building SAN FRANCISCO 
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HAVE YOU READ WHAT 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIAUNIVERSITY, 
SAYS ABOUT 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA ? 


You will like this beautiful Early- 
American Danersk Book-table. FREE 
with every order! 


You will agree with Dr. Butler 
when you see the latest printing 
of Tue New INTERNATIONAL, 
with its remarkable NEW 2000- 
page, 2-volume Supplement 
containing the very latest and 
most recent information of all 
the world happenings, the lat- 
est advancements in commerce, 
science, religion, business, peda- 
gogy, in fact—ALL human ac- 
tivity of every sort! 


An authentic Danersk, Early- 
American, solid-maple, walnut 
tone book-table, retailing for 
$30, will be given FREE with 


every order. 


EDUCATIONAL News 





School children find THE NEW INTERNATIONAL fascinating and helpful 


**T FIND IT A MOST ADMIRABLE 
AND CONVENIENT BOOK OF 
REFERENCE... I CONGRATULATE 
YOU CORDIALLY UPON THIS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF ONE OF OUR MOST SIGNIFI- 
CANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE.’”’ 


Dr. BurRTON STEVENSON, direc- 
tor of the American Library in 
Paris, writes, “‘A long and thor- 
ough experience with THE 
New INTERNATIONAL in library 
work has convinced me that 
it is far and away the best all- 
around reference tool we have 
- » » When any one asks me to 
advise which encyclopedia 
should be purchased for per- 
sonal use, I always recommend 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL.” 


Just Coming from the 
Press! 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL, and 
its NEW 2000-page Supple- 
ment, is just coming from the 
press. It contains more articles 
—and more RECENT, up-to- 
date material than any other 
work of its kind. The Popular 


(Signed) NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Edition of THe New INTERNA- 
TIONAL is bound in the Blue 
Classic Vellum — a handsome 
binding that will stand the 
wear of classroom use. 


It Is Easy to Own This 
Remarkable Encyclopedia 


Send the coupon now and see 
how easy it is to own this work. 
A surprisingly low initial pay- 
ment will bring THe New In- 
TERNATIONAL to you. The small 
monthly payments are so low 
that you hardly notice the 
amount. Many hundreds of 
educators and teachers have 
placed their orders already. 


Send the coupon for free illustrated 

book and complete information about 

the special terms for schools and 
libraries. 


SEN-10-29 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| Send me, without obligation, your illustrated book ex- 
plaining THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP EFEDIA, the 
new Supplement, the book-table, and easy payment terms, 





| Name 
| 


| Street 





| see 
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“The Romance 
of Ice” 


Read this interesting and in 
structive booklet by Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington—Free. 


Get your information about re- 
frigeration and the proper care 
of foods from this authoritative 
source. 





Over 1,000,000 copies of this 
brochure have been distributed 
to Domestic Science teachers. 
This and eight other booklets are 
available free for each of your 
pupils. Please address Household 
Refrigeration Bureau, National 
Association of Ice Industries, 
163 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
of ICE INDUSTRIES 








Only 1 out of 6O 


passed the Compton 
Picture Test! 


Send your pupils to Compton’s 
to use the greatest collection of 
Idea- Pictures ever published! 


Nocollection of pic- 
tures has ever been 
published that can 
equal the collection 
in Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. 
There is a picture in 
Compton’s forevery 
idea that needs a 
icture—andan idea 
every Compton 
Picture 


Pictured Flying Machine History 

Send any boy of any age to Compton’s, 

Volume 1. Let him read about the Air- 

plane—*‘The Soaring Motor-Car of the 

Air.’’ He will read the thrilling history 

of Aviation. He will devour the pictures—find out more about airplanes 
in those 16 pages than he could from any other reliable source. Send 
all your pupils to Compton’s. Keep a set handy in your classroom 

It will be your most valued teaching tool. 


r ’ 

Lue vivid pictures in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia tell 
everything at a glance . . . render simple and fascinating, subject 
matter ordinarily difficult to understand. Equally adaptable 
for grade and high school, Compton’s meets educational needs 
with a thoroughness and completeness never before achieved. 


1 out of 60 passed the test 


The world was combed for pictures . . . from 30 picture agencies, 
from museums, art galleries, lectures and government bureaus 
came the best pictures on every subject. Special staff photog 
raphers and artists supplied material never before portrayed 
Then came the culling out process . . . the studying of every 
picture by men and women trained to know what to look for 
in pictures to best serve the needs of education. And when 
the task was done only J picture out of 60 was chosen for Comp- 
ton’s—only 1 out of 60 passed the critical eyes of the Compton 
editorial staff. So today Compton’s comes to you the acme 
of pictorial perfection . . . the clearest, simplest and most 
accurately portrayed Pictured encyclopedia ever offered the 
field of visual education. 
The Coupon brings you 16 pages on Aviation 


Right out of Compton’s . . . and sent to you free . . . 16 pages on 
“The Soaring Motor-Car of the Air’. Read the history of 
Aviation—typical of the manner in which all subjects are 
presented. Then, and only then, will you agree that there is 
nothing else like it—nothing written or illustrated that is 
comparable. Fill in and mail the coupon. You do not obli 
gate yourself. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Blidg.. 1000 N. Dearborn St... Chicago 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send me free, your 16 pages out of Compton's 
“The Soaring Motor-Car of the Air” 


} | ee 
Street 

City 

Teaching 


(Indicate subjects and grade) 


SR rE oe 


\ 


California Office and W arehouse 
60 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pocket Vetoed Bills 


N checking the action of the Governor, we 

find that a number of school measures which 
were successfully passed through the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, were pocket-vetoed by 
the Governor. They were as follows: 

A. B. 157 Williamson; S. C. 5.721; new; 
leaves-of-absence for teachers in public schools 
(“Sabbatical leave” bill). 


A. B. 603 Williamson; S. C. 2.1341; new, 
leaves-of-absence for teachers in teachers col- 
leges and special schools. 

A. B. 614 Deuel; S. C. 5.113; new; establish- 
ment of dormitories in teachers colleges. 

A. B. 843 Deuel; cafeterias and dormitories in 
teachers colleges and special schools. 

A. B. 866 Jesperson; S. C. 3.184; new; boards 
of supervisors may provide transportation, board, 
lodging and tuition for pupils at 
Polytechnic. 

A. B. 894 Roland; S. C. 5.534; 
expenses of rural supervisors. 

A. B. 979 Nielson; S. C. 2.1234; new; traveling 
expenses of county superintendents to national 
conferences or conventions. 


A. B. 1112 Heisinger; S. C. 6.260; 
mentary textbooks. 

S. B. 428 Allen; S. C. 1.82; new; provision for 
board and lodging for high school pupils in lieu 
of transportation. 

S. B. 871 Tubbs; S. C. 3.223; provides that 
junior college districts may charge tuition. 


California 


new; traveling 


supple- 


* * * 


William G. Carr, formerly director of re- 
search, California Teachers Association, and now 
associate director of research, N. E. A., taught 
during the past summer in the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University. 

Mr. Carr is author of a widely used volume 
on “Education for World Citizenship”, published 
by the Stanford University Press. For his doc- 
torate at Stanford he has completed a thesis 
on the life and educational work of John Swett, 
California’s famous State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


News 





Notes and Jottings 
California and World-Wide 





Miss Addie E. Doran 


ISS ADDIE E. DORAN, one of the pioneer 
kindergarten teachers in the Los Angeles 
schools, passed away suddenly on September 1 
at Oakland, after having spent a happy summer 
motoring through the Northwest with her 
sisters, and visiting with relatives and friends. 

Miss Doran was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
but spent most of her life in California. She 
received her kindergarten training at the old 
Casa de Rosas School in Los Angeles and was 
one of the progressive and outstanding teachers 
in the kindergarten department of the Los 
Angeles schools. 

For a number of years Miss Doran held the 
post of executive secretary of the Los Angeles 
City Teachers Club, where her loyal work and 
professional spirit helped in the growth and 
development of that organization. She was 
always a help and an inspiration in the later- 
organized Los Angeles Kindergarten Club. 

Miss Doran was a pioneer member of the Los 
Angeles Ebell and a member and worker in the 
Wilshire Congregational Church, where on Sep- 
tember 4 a memorial service was held for her. 

Many children have received guidance under 
her direction and many friends cherish her 
memory.—Marian J. Dalmazzo. 
to serve them. 

* * * 

The Administrative Women of the Bay Section 
Council will hold their fall luncheon meeting on 
October 26, 12:30 p. m., at the Women’s City Club, 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. An interesting 
program is assured, including reports of Atlanta 
and Geneva conferences. 

Miss Lillie M. Kinney, Secretary, phone PRos- 
pect 0372. Miss Nora Ashfield, President, phone 
Richmond 212.—(Miss) Nora Ashfield, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond. 

a . * 


Miss Helen J. Broadbent, a teacher in the Lind- 
say schools, recently left San Francisco on the 
Italian motor-ship Fella, for travel and study 
in Europe. She went by way of the Panama 
Canal and Canary Islands en route to Barcelona, 
Spain. 

Miss Broadbent is accompanied by Miss Bar- 
bara Byrns of Santa Cruz, a school chum. These 
teachers will study at the University of Madrid 
and in Paris. Later they will tour Spain, Switz- 
erland, Italy, France, and England. 


* * * 


H. D. Brasefield, principal of Fremont High 
School, Oakland, returned from a European trip 
in September. Mr. Brasefield studied secondary 


education conditions while abroad. 
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ARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


"THE Harr Wagner Publishing Company 

call to your attention that they have just 
published the first Geography of Southern 
California for school purposes. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks in his “Southern California, the 
Land and Its People,” has done a fascinating 


study of the home conditions of the Southern 

part of the State for pupils in the fourth or 

fifth grades. List price of this book is $1.50. 
* 


IN the new Edition of California History by 

Harr Wagner and Mark Keppel we have a 
book revised down to May, 1929, beautifully 
printed and bound, with many new illustra- 
tions and much added material and data 
brought up to date. This book is being 
adopted in many places for use in the sixth 
grade, where-the study of California History 
has been taken out of the Junior High School. 
List price of this new edition is $1.50. 

eo 

NIOR High School Science by Mae 

Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin— 
the most outstanding book of the past year 
for an introductory or discovery course in 
science—has been adopted for the Seventh 
Grade in both Oakland and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, and for supplementary use has been 
purchased in quantity by San Francisco, San 
Diego, Coronado, Glendale, Los Angeles; 
Bath, Ohio; Perth Amboy, N. J., and other 
places. List price of this book is $1.60. 

« 


FOR Administrators desirous of an advanced 

method of keeping class records we offer 
the ‘Educators’ Looseleaf Class Book and 
Official Report,” designed by Oliver Hartzell, 
Superintendent of Schools of San Rafael, 
California. These class books are the result 
of six years of experimental work by Mr. 
Hartzell in endeavoring to attain a record 
book of simplicity and adaptability. The class 
book is listed at $1.25; Looseleaf fillers, per 
class, 25c; 6 classes, $1.00. 

+ 


N Arithmetic, published September Ist, we 
submit for your approval “Practice Prob- 
lems” by R. W. Camper, Rural Supervisor of 
Glenn County. Net $0.80. Supplemental 
problems in Arithmetic for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 
. 
wT HE Robert Lloyd Tone System,” by 
Robert Lloyd, is a book that every Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking teacher should pos- 
sess. List $1.25. 


We invite your careful attention to 
the above-mentioned books 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











That Citere: / 


When You Are Under T. C. U. 
Umbrella 


One teacher out of every five loses pay some 
time during each school year on account of sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Not only do they lose pay, 
but they have staggering expenses to meet, such as 
heavy doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that 
often wipe out years’ savings or run them deeply 
into debt. It also means worry, perhaps the loss of 
a vacation trip and the giving up of new clothes. 

To those who have been thoughtful enough to 
provide themselves with adequate T. C. U. Protec: 
tion, sickness, accident or quarantine mean _ the 
coming of the T. C. U. Check and the freedom from 
worry. It means that extra expenses can be met 
without using up savings and without sacrificing a 
vacation trip or new clothes. The T. C. U. Check 
helps to make pay day certain. 


T. C. U. Check Stops W orry 


Mrs. Beulah Steinberg, Lapeer, Mich., recently 
wrote: “While lying in bed, ill from the ‘flu, I 
began to wonder how I would meet my doctor bills 
and pay for my substitute. Then I thought of the 
T.C.U. and I knew I need not worry any longer. 
The check I received covered all of the doctor's 
bills.” 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check 
that cheers” by getting under the T.C. U. Umbrella 
(joining the T.C.U.). Then when sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine rob you of your salary, the 
T.C.U. Check will come to help pay your bills 
Fill out the coupon and mail for complete informa: 
tion. Your inquiry places you under no obligation 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr.: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonia's 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


This coupon places the sender under no obliga: 





SITERRA 


An Exhibit of Creative Work 
HE Art faculty of the Alhambra City High 
School: Mrs. Marie Vaughan Smith, Mis. Lou 
B. Cavanaugh, Irene MacLean, Alice Schaeffer, 
L. M. Bonar and J. S. Powell,—held their annual 
exhibit of students creative work in May. 

The exhibit included creative work from the 
various art classes, and a play, “The Quest of 
Imagination”. The large semi-circular patio was 
converted into a gallery in which the class room 
work was displayed. Panels were made of cel- 
lotox board to fit the spaces between the columns 
of the patio. On these were arranged the 
mounted work. 

The play was an all-art-student production, 
being written, designed, produced, and directed 
by the students of the art department. This is 
the second venture made in this field. by the art 
department. The overwhelming success of the 
pageant “The Magic Prism” given last year, 
encouraged the art faculty and students to make 
a second attempt. 

Irene MacLean, teacher of stage design, felt 
her students should have practical experience in 
the complete production of a given problem. 
This need suggested the art pageant or play, to 
be given as a part of our annual exhibit. The 
project was discussed first by our art club under 
the subjects; the purpose, need, and theme of 
an art pageant or play, and the organization 
necessary for its development. 

Last year, “color” 
art students used as 
or play. 


was the theme which the 
inspiration for a pageant 
“The Magic Prism" was the result, a 
composition of four individual themes written by 
students. This year “Imagination” was the 
theme given the pageant. 

“The Quest of Imagination” written by a stu- 
dent from the stage design class, lead one with 
“Wonder-Why” from the planet of “Pepetella’’, 
to “Mars”, “Venus”, the “Moon”, and to the 
“End of the Universe’, where the days gone by 
and the days to come wove an endless encircling 
chain of imagination. 

The art faculty have noted 
the part of the students in 
organize and produce the 
one student was able to 
for production, whereas it required four last 
year. The student directors expressed more 
ability in selecting character types, visualizing 
scenes, and understanding the psychology of 
light relative to effects. 

Miss method of supervising the 
student directors and actors has been most edu- 
cational. Each student has been required to 
think through his part and to styalize himself 
to be a unified part of the mood of the stage 
picture into which he had a place. By this 
method the monotony of the mimicry of one 
director was avoided. 

The play 
in its 


much growth on 
their ability to 
art play. This year 


write a unified theme 


MacLean’s 


included nearly all the art students 
production. The stage design classes 
designed and made the costumes and the various 
stage sets. The classes in commercial design and 
illustration designed the posters to advertise the 
exhibit and.-illustrated the story. 
applied design designed the 
the program cover. 


The classes in 
block for printing 
The gnomes and zZiants in 
the play formed a most interesting and practical 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


problem for figure in composition by the classes 
in fundamental art. 

The added joy of creating and seeing that the 
created thing has an immediate use has given 
accellerated interest to many of the problems 
developed in the various art classes. 

* = . 

The United Parents Association of Greater 
New York Schools is an organization for parental 
education which has as its object city-wide 
team-work of home and schvol, for better par- 
enthood and better-trained yuuth. The executive 
secretary is Maria Ward Lambin, with offices at 
152 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

+ * * 

Mrs. Alta Ohrt is now Tehama County super- 
intendent of schools, succeeding Paul D. Hender- 
son whose resignation became effective August 


15. ‘ 2 * 


L. P. Farris, formerly principal of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School, is now prin- 
eipal of the Oakland High School, succeeding 
Charles E. Keyes. Mr. Farris is president of the 
California Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and for many years has been prominently 
identified with the work of the California Teach- 
ers Association. 

. * a. 

At Glendale the erection of additions to the 
John Muir school and the Horace Mann school, 
at expenditures of $85,270 and $51,526 respec- 
tively for buildings and equipment, 


carried on during the past summer. 
> 7” * 


has been 


Miss Mary Taylor Brockmann, instructor in 
the music department of the Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, in a recent interesting re- 
port upon the work of that department states 
that the school presented “Schubertiad,” a musi- 
sal sketch based on incidents in the life of 
Franz Schubert and his music, by Harriet 
Dowling Laidland and herself. The music de- 
partment of the school presented “In Old Monte- 
rey,” an operetta in three acts composed and 
produced by the advanced harmony classes. 

+ * * 

Walter T. Helms, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, in a noteworthy address upon “Some 
Objectives of Supervision”, declared that “super- 
vision must be a co-operative undertaking of 
teacher, principal and superintendent, having as 
its chief objective the improvement of teaching 
for the benefit of the pupil.” 

“It must have a program, and it must have 
standards. It must, by co-operative procedure, 
adapt materials of instruction and build a cur- 
riculum adjusted to pupil needs. It must see 
that children learn how to study. It must 
articulate the classes within the school, and the 
various units of the school system. 

“It must provide for guidance and counseling, 
and for scientific research to assist in solving 
the great problems of our public school system.” 

. * > 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has its headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The President is Dr. Charles P. 
Emerson. 

The Committee 
Hygiene” and 
Mental Hygiene 


issues a “Mental 


bulletin, “The 


quarterly, 
also a monthly 
Bulletin.’ 
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Thorough service 
in every 
banking capacity 


Accredited by the State as an institution 


for the training of high school teachers 
of art. 


23d Fall Term in Session 


In addition to the regular courses pre- 
paring for art teaching, the commercial 
and industrial art professions, and the 


“oo 


fine arts, 


Special Evening and Saturday 
Morning Classes are offered. 


Work satisfactorily completed in these classes 


is accepted toward graduation. 


Write for information concerning 
work in which you are interested 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


A Typical World Book Project 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada 
Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to teachers. 
International Friendship—Project: To find 
why Canada and the United States are and 


THE 
OAKLAND BANK 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 


COMMERCIAL---SAVINGS-- TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


12th and Broadway 
Oakland, California 


Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of The World Book can give you, ot if you haven’t 
been making a “‘go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
factsininteresting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia, and 


should be oes! friends. The World Book places 


in an orderly man- other noted educators has written for us a 68- page 
nerthe factors which 


siahelenie 40 obana> book, “Projects and Problems’ ’ containing fascinating 
ant relationship be- problems developed in actual class work. 
tween the two coun- Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been 
_— purchased by teachers. 
youacopywithoutcostif 
youmatlthecoupon now. 


Ble ty 
a mm FREE to 
. but we will sen’ URES 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

Dept. 3110, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

{] Please send without cost and postage paid 
68-page booklet ‘Projects and Problems” 
for teachers’ use. 

{} Please send free and without obligation 
specimen pages of The World Book En- 


cyclopedia. 


Work with il Book THE WORLD BOOK 


Man-of-the-Air 


Every night from nearly 
100 independent stations; 
a program of questions 
and answers. Fasc‘ nating, 
helpful material for teach- Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
ers’ use. Tune in on The 

World Book man. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“*Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ Name 


Street No. 
Dept. 3110, 154 East Erie Street Chicago, il. | City 


School 
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No. 162 American Steel Movable Desk 


of Geography and History demands 
Cram’s Superior Maps and Atlases 


California Geography Tests 
By: M. J. Stormzand, Occidental College 
J. Harold Williams, Univ. of Cal. at L.A. 

SmCrNeRN TIE nc $0.15 

35 Tests, Norms, etc........... 1.85 
Kimbro Publishing Association 
4000 E. Slauson Maywood, California 





Rural Mexican Schools 


(Continued from Page 28) 


dark smouldering, this 
Francis of Assisi, turned to me and added, “Mr. 
Wirt, an inexpensive medicine chest would cut 
infant mortality in half in every village in Mex- 
1co . 


numbers.” His eyes 


As I took the night train and left the ancient 
city of Montezuma, the rain was falling. From 
my window the landscape was obscure, yet soon 
a picture took shape out there in the darkness 







ATIONAL NeEws 


are eternal 
in service 


Since the first movable desk appeared nearly 
twenty years ago, numerable types of wood and 
metal construction have been presented to the 
educational public. 


The No. 162 is the latest product of the Ameri- 
can factories and is a combination of wood and 
steel construction, embodying great strength and 
durability as well as comfort and utility. The 
wood parts are of ply-wood, the strongest wood 
material known, and is finished in genuine lacquer 
surface, American walnut color. The metal parts 
are specially processed from high-grade smooth 
finished sheet steel, electrically welded into a solid 
structural unit and finished in soft tone green 
enamel. 





C.F. WEBER & COMPANY 


FRESNO 


Los ANGELES 
SANTA Rosa 


San FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO PHOENIX 





a scene I had witnessed a few days before it 
Cuernavaca. I had been sitting on a bench in 
Mrs. Morrow’s lovely garden—a bench wher« 
Charles Lindbergh and Anne Morrow had found 
happiness. From that bench I walked out into 
the village street. A procession was forming 
Here was a strange sight. A man came toward 
us, bearing on his head a little white coffin 
Behind him walked many little girls bearing 
flowers. Again I heard Mr. Saenz’ voice: “Just 
a little medicine chest and half of these need 
not have died.” 





x * * 


“You Can Make It” 


Through the courtesy of Sam H. Cohn, 
bulletin from the United States Department of 
Commerce on wood utilization has been re- 
ceived. The title of this bulletin is “You Can 
Make It,” Volume I. It describes practical uses 
for secondhand boxes and odd pieces of lumber, 
and is on sale at the Government Printing 
Office, Washingon, for 10 cents. 

The bulletin comprises within its 50 pages al! 
sorts of patterns which should be of great value 
to manual training teachers, or those desiring 
to make furniture from old packing cases. The 
drawings and descriptions give full instructions 
for all of the work mentioned. 
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DIAGNOSTIC 
W TESTS AnD 
NE PRACTICE 
@ EXERCISES in 
ARITHMETIC 


Not just another series of work 
books in arithmetic ~“ not simply a 
miscellaneous collection of drill 
exercises “ not keyed to any par- 
ticular arithmetic series. But... | 
these are exact instrumentsofpupil | 
diagnosis and they provide preven- 
tive treatment against arithmetic 
disorders. ~ They can be used with | 
any basal arithmetic text. 


6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
Price __. . $0.32 each 


(Less usual school discount) 
Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 
musics JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY : 
Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 4 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 
,» FOR TEXTBOOKS —— 


LAWN MOWERS 


Strong, light running 
HAND MOWERS 

. and Dependable, 
easily operated 


POWER MOWERS. 
(both in all sizes) 


H.V.CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 


52 BEALE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO | 








MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. | 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled for | 
sturdy, lasting construction | 
and fine workmanship. Blades | 

go. V-0-Par, Or ricg of finest tempered steel. 


1F.P.M. 
Coping Saw 
and 7 blades | 
sent prepaid 
$1.00 





RECOMMENDED 


Used in many schools throughout the country including Gary 
| Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. Heartily 
endorsed by all earpenter unions and used exclusively by most 
carpenters. Teachers—Write for special discoun‘s and circulars 


F. P. MAXON, 3722 N. ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


a ame a NR RN ce NO 


o Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves::: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 


OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink... It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


eo ciei te 
Acid 
Pho sphate 


AT ALL pRUGGISTS 





AN Becomkn 
IN FAMILY DIET 


LEsLIE 
lodized Salt 


Minerals are necessary 
for the protection of 
health. The iodine in 
Leslie Iodized Salt acts 
as a safeguard against 
goitre—ask your doctor 
about it! 


LESLIE-CALIFORNIA 
SALT COMPANY 
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North Coast Section 
Reports Two 100%ers 


Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Secretary of the 
North Coast Section C. T. A., has reported the 
first two 100 per cent schools for 1930 in her 
district. These are the Willits Elementary 
school with seven teachers, George A. McElroy, 
principal, and the Fortuna High School with 


22 teachers, G. J. Badura, principal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





BACO BATIK DYES 


( Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in powder form.... ....from $0.80 up 
2 oz. jars in liquid form.... ...at $0.40 a jar 
Baco Paint Stopper at $0.50 a jar 
Baco Dystik. Crayon, Box 12 colors............ at $1.50 
Write for Price List 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 


432 West 37th St., New York City 
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The tax rate for Fresno county schools will b 
increased approximately 4% cents and the city 
school district rate will be 11 cents higher thar 
that of last year, according to figures compile 
in the County Auditor’s office. 

The increase in the county school rate will b: 
due largely to a decrease in assessed valuatio: 
while that for the city schools will come about 
principally through an increase in fixed charges 
such as bond interest and redemption, mainte- 
nance and creation of a building fund. 

. * * 


Several teachers in the Huntington Park 
schools made interesting trips during the past 
summer. Ruth Ledig, of the high school, went 
to Huancayo, Peru, to visit her brother who i 
employed in the Carnegie Institute. Helen Mc- 
Connell went to an American copper mining set- 
tlement in that country where she will teach 
Princessa Page went to Europe and spent sev- 
eral weeks in Holland, Belgium, France, Italy 
Germany, Switzerland and England. Quite a 
number of the local instructors spent their vaca- 
tions in Canada. 

- * - 

Stanford’s contribution to the two-thousandth 
anniversary of Virgil’s birth will be the publica- 
tion of “Mapheaus Vegius and His Thirteenth 
Book of the Aeneid: A Chapter on Virgil in the 
Renaissance,” by Dr. Anna Cox Brinton, acting 
professor of classical literature at Stanford dur- 
ing the past summer. This volume will be pub 
lished this fall by Stanford University Press. 

* x * 

A junior college survey of Siskiyou County 
has recently been published by the Board of 
Supervisors of that county. The survey was 
made by: Nicholas Ricciardi of the State Depart- 
ment of Education; Ira W. Kirby of the State 
Department of Education; William Martin Proc- 
tor of the School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Walter Crosby Eells of the School 
of Education of Stanford University. 

The bulletin comprises 87 pages with nine 
chapters. It is impossible in the brief space of 
this notice to give an adequate idea of the great 
value and comprehensiveness of this survey 
Among the constructive conclusions may be 
noted the following: 

Parents of students in Siskiyou County now 
going away to other institutions for higher edu- 
cation are paying, at a low estimate, over $60,000 
annually. This figure covers the education of 
less than half the students who would attend a 
county junior college. 

A junior college, if established, probably will 
have for many years a total enrollment that 
will not exceed 300 students. 

The kind of junior college, if established, 
which can best meet the needs of Siskiyou 
County, would require a 20-year bonded indebt- 
edness of $200,000. 

* ” * 

A. C. Argo, principal of the Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, and Walter L. Bach- 
rodt, superintendent of schools, San Jose, were 
instructors at the Stanford University Summer 
Session. C. F. Perrott, principal of the Ceres 
Union High School, was on the teaching staff of 
the San Francisco State Teachers College Sum- 
mer Session. 
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Your Professional Budget 
must include certain things 


The Professional Budget of a teacher in a junior high 
school, high school, or junior college, or a prospective 
teacher in a secondary school in California is not complete 
unless it includes an associate membership in the California 
Society of Secondary Education, as a means of securing the 


California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education 


for only $2.00, while the subscription price 
to non-members is $3.00. 


The CALIFORNIA (QUARTERLY Of SECONDARY EDUCATION 

is devoted exclusively to the problems of secondary educa: 
tion—problems of the junior high school, the high school 
and the junior college. The body of material comes from 
classroom teachers, research workers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and university professors. It is, therefore, repre- 
sentative, comprehensive, authoritative and up-to-date. 


You can keep informed on the latest discussions and move- 
ments in secondary education in California only by reading 
THE QuARTERLY. THE QUARTERLY should be read regu’ 
larly by every secondary teacher in California. Its numbers 
should be preserved in the teacher's personal library for 
later reference. THE QuaARTERLY is helpful to teachers in 
extension courses and summer sessions. 


Make Tite QuARTERLY your professional companion 
preserve tt! 
Start your professional budget with membership in the 
C. T. A. and on the next line write down 
California Society of Secondary Education 
Associate Membership, $2.00.” 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
2163 Center Street, Berkeley, California 














TRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
—— | STEEL WINDOWS 


open—bottom upper two sash 
sash closed. closed. 


For Daylighting and Ventilation of 


SCHOOLS, OFFICES, EDUCATIONAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 


Movement of lower sash operates upper 
sash—no window poles required. Sunlight 
is reflected from shades on open windows 
and is diffused no awnings required. 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows 
are of high quality throughout, but due to 
large production are moderately priced. 


Full information, quotations and literature on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 


The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 





When fully drawn the individual shades 
on each sash act as awnings. 


ST. MARY'S PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Lescuer anp Manoney, Architects A. F. Wastecewsxi Co., Contractors 
Upper sash open— Upper sash closed 


Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows, Truscon Projected 
lower sash closed. —lower sash open. and Circle-Head Steel Windows, Truscon Steel Joist Construction. 





